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CHAPTER XXIII. 


WHILE I JINGL=D MY GLASS WITH THE LAWYER'S IN THE CITY. 


= 


= had broken in upon our peace, 
~~ I could have better borne the 

bitterness of our parting. Had 

she slipped from my side for ever 

during those strangely happy 

hours at Boulogne, I had not 

suffered one-half the agony which tore my soul,when I stood by her 
Sweet silent face in our cottage on the Thames. Or had it pleased 
God to spare her to me until I had wiped out those foul stains 


of worldly humiliation which seemed to cling to our nest in those 
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last sad hours, then I could have accepted His decree with calm 
resignation. ‘Time would speedily have placed me beyond the 
pale of money cares. When it was too late, the living mentioned by 
Canon Molineau was offered to me; when it was too late, literary 
prizes and rewards were showered upon me; when it was too late, 
Fortune flung open her temple-doors and bade me fill my pockets 
where I listed. “Too late!” What sermons may be preached 
to that text my patient flock know well enough. Ah, my dear friends 
in the valley, you do not dream of the depths of sadness and sorrow 
from which those warning words oft-times well up to the parson’s lips ! 

I have been to London once again. Yesterday I laid a flower on 
her grave. I havea presentiment that this is the last time I shall 
stand in the dear familiar spot. The Sabbath bells were chiming the 
old dreamy tune. The boats were passing to and fro on the river. 
Outside the Mall there were many changes ;*but once on the margin 
of the broad brown Thames, the landmarks of my short happy 
married life were plainly visible. I think it is the last time. My 
hair is white, and the people on the river do not hear my voice so 
plainly as of yore. Moreover, they think I am childish. One old 
man, whom I remembered well, though he knew me not, took me 
by the arm and led me down the path beneath the trees. He 
thought I was infirm, I stood so long near that newly-painted 
house. The old windows are gone; they have filled them with 
plate-glass. The portico is altered; the ivy has been trimmed 
to destruction ; the creepers are gone ; the house has been restored. 
Heaven help me! it seemed almost as if Ruth had died again, this 
change in “ The Cottage” of our youth. 

The closing days are drawing near. It is not simply that my years 
are growing towards the allotted time of man which gives me pause, 
and seems to show me the last line in my earthly story ; but I have 
flashes of vivid memory that alternate with shadows of utter forget- 
fulness. Latterly I have often felt inclined to sit tranquilly in 
my chair without a thought to furnish the narrow room. I sit and 
doze in the firelight—sit and doze and dream, and wake up again 
without even a trace of memory to fall back upon. I only know 
that I have been dreaming. At other times I see the past, and feel 
it with a fresh and lasting vigour. I feel myself again a soldier in the 
common battle of the world. I go through the drama, from boyhood 
in the Cathedral school to manhood in the world of London. I 
re-enact those final scenes of the tragedy sketched into my previous 
chapter of these closing reminiscences of my probation for the 
world to come. Oh that cruel, bitter, aching time I told you of, when 
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I jingled my glass with the lawyer’s in the City, and promised myself 
some happy fireside hours when Beck’s man should go home to his 
children in Drury Lane. What met my gaze when I reached “The 
Cottage” is not a scene to dwell upon. Even now my soul rises in 
rebellion when my memory traces the details of that picture of 
humiliation and woe which is burnt into my brain. It is only by 
solemn and calm communion with Heaven that the old revolt is 
trampled down ; and then I hear her voice and have glimpses of the 
happy land. 

She was the central figure of a grouping which I shall never forget. 
Beck’s man was carrying a tray of jewellery. Another man was 
upon his knees, examining one of my wife’s trunks. Leaning for 
support against the wardrobe was Ruth, her hair dishevelled, her 
eyes full of an unnatural radiance, her face blanched. 

I stared vaguely at one and the other for an explanation. Beck’s 
man looked reproachfully but mournfully at me for a moment, and 
then turned his head aside. The other man met my gaze defiantly 
through a pair of spectacles. He was a short, sharp, eagle-faced 
man. 

‘What is the meaning of this?” I exclaimed, looking at the fellow 
as I took my wife’s hand. 

“You ought to know,” said the ruffian. 

“How dare you throw those things on the floor?” I exclaimed. 
“‘What do you mean, sir?” 

“Mean! I'll ‘show you what I mean, and what I dare,” said the 
scoundrel. “I am a sworn appraiser, an officer of the Sheriff of 
London.” 

He held in his hand, while he spoke, a trinket of my wife’s, which 
I had bought for her at Boulogne. 

“Were you the Sheriff himself, or twenty Sheriffs,” I said, “you 
should lay down that bracelet, and close that travelling case.” 

“My dear, he has not been unkind, considering all things,” said 
Ruth, clinging to my arm; “he says he is only eerene his Guty.” 

“Replace that bracelet,” I said, “and close the case.’ 

“T shall do nothing of the sort,” said the man, with an paises 
gesture. 

I put my arm round Ruth’s waist, and led her out of the room. 

“‘My poor dear Ruth,” I said, when we were by ourselves, ‘‘ what 
is all this, dear?” 

“Oh, my dear George,” she replied, “I am so ill, so very ill; he 
has been here two hours, this man—two weary hours.” 

There was no good in explaining [to Ruth that another great 
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mistake had been made. I hardly understood the position of affairs 
myself. My astonishment was more than I can describe. I called 
Hannah, and placed my wife in her care ; with strict charge on both 
to remain quiet until I returned to them. 

“Now, sir,” I said, closing the chamber door after me, “there is 
some hideous stretching of the law in your proceedings—I warn you 
on that point.” 

I hardly knew what I was saying. 

“In the next place, the property in your hands belongs to my wife ; 
you pollute it, desist at once.” 

The man treated my declaration with contempt ; but only for a 
moment ; for, taking him by the collar, I shook him until his hands 
emptied themselves and his face was purple. Beck’s man came to 
the aid of his chief, but retired in face of my clenched right hand. 

“Oh, don’t, sir—don’t ; it will be worse for you, sir, worse for all of 
us,” said Beck’s man. 

I flung the appraiser upon the floor, where he grovelled and shrunk 
in fear from my threatening boot. It is a wonder I had not filled 
another room in the cottage with the cry of murder. 

“If you are authorised by the law to be here, the law does not give 
you the right to be impertinent ; and if it does, it is all the same to 
me in my present mood. Close that travelling case, quick—quick, 
I say.” 

The appraiser crawled to the trunk, replaced the bracelet, and 
closed the case. At this moment, Hannah, contrary to my instruc- 
tions, came to the door, and with her face and voice full of fear, 
begged me to come to her mistress. 

I found Ruth in a fainting fit. 

I cannot tell the story in all its harrowing details. My heart aches 
almost to breaking. My pen falters. My head sinks upon my breast. 
I can only go down upon my knees and ask God for patience. It is 
thirty years ago since these things happened. ‘To-night it seems but 
yesterday. Yonder is the rose she gave me on the Wulstan river. 

When the enemy had done his worst, when he had packed every- 
thing he could find that was not mentioned in the deed upon which 
my lawyer relied, I temporised with him. 

‘What is to be done ?” I asked. 

“You will see by and by,” he said. 

Beck’s man whispered, as he passed me, “Buy the things from 
him.” 

“What is to be done?” I asked again. “You do not intend to 
take these things away.” 
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“‘T do,” said the appraiser ; “‘I have sent for a cart.” 

“Cannot I purchase them ?” I asked. “I hope I did not hurt you 
upstairs.” 

“We will talk about that to-morrow,” said the appraiser, his courage 
increasing as my manner became conciliatory. 

“Let the gentleman buy them, sir,” said Beck’s man. 

“‘ Hold your tongue,” said the appraiser sharply. 

“T can’t,” said Beck’s man. “(The gentleman and his good lady have 
kept my family from starving while I have been here.” 

“You're a pretty man to be put in possession, aint you?” said the 
short, eagle-headed auctioneer. 

“* Pray don’t be hard,” said Beck’s man. 

“The things will be sold by auction at Lincoln’s-inn, and the 
gentleman can buy what he likes,” said the appraiser. 

‘Have you valued them ?” I asked. 

“Yes.” 

“If I can pay the price you have set down?” I suggested. 

“You'll have to pay for kicking the Queen’s officer,” said the 
appraiser. 

Ruth’s trinkets, some of her dresses, several of her pictures, a 
hundred volumes of my books, and other treasured things were lying 
before me, packed ready for removal. 

“‘T will answer that when called upon,” I said. “ Meanwhile, what 
is your valuation? If I add to it a few pounds to compensate you 
for your trouble and injured feelings” —— 

‘The man took a book from his pocket, read over the articles and 
their prices. 

“‘ Add the whole of the amounts together.” 

“One hundred and ten pounds,” he said. 

“How much without the books ?” 

“ Kighty-nine,” said the appraiser. 

“‘ Here is a hundred,” I said ; “ take the books.” 

“You must get a friend to buy for you, just as a matter of form,’ 
said the appraiser. ‘I must put his name in the sale note.” 

“Tom Desprey,” I said. 

“Place of abode ?” 

** London.” 

‘‘ Business or profession ?” 

“ Engineer.” 

The appraiser wrote out his sale note. 

** You ought to know as the Sheriff of London is not to blame for 
what we’ve done. Kitts and Wiggles is severe; they was very 
particular in their instructions.” 
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Trigg was behind Kitts and Wiggles. It is no consolation for me 
to know that Mr. Peter Trigg ended his days in Van Diemen’s Land, 
for forging his master’s signature to several conveyances and other 
deeds which were to take effect at Pensax’s death. I have a curious 
copy of his confessions, written in a series of letters to the chaplain 
of the Wulstan gaol. They trace his career from boyhood, and give 
a strange history of his father, who served his country under Nelson, 
and died in the workhouse. He tells the story of his own courtship 
and marriage ; how Mrs. Trigg married contrary to her father’s wishes. 
She had money. Trigg gives a particular account of her property. 
The most remarkable letters in the collection are those which 
describe his relations with Pensax, and his motives for the forgeries 
of which he was convicted. Trigg’s confessions ought to be pub- 
lished. I shall leave the papers, with my notes thereon, to a literary 
friend. My instructions upon this and other matters relating to 
Trigg’s papers, and a diary which I kept for some years, will be 
found with my will. My time is drawing near. “ There is a pause 
near death,” the great poet says, “when men grow bold towards all 
things else.” Southey has some wise thoughts on this text. ‘ Before 
that awful pause,” he urges, “‘we feel the vanity of all earthly pur- 
suits—those only excepted which have the good of our fellow-creatures 
for their object, and tend to our own spiritual improvement.” ‘The 
pause is not awful to me. I know not what it might have been were 
Ruth not waiting for me. “And the stately ships go on to their 
haven under the hill; but oh! for the touch of a vanished hand, and 
the sound of a voice that is still.” No, not:still; for I hear it like 
sweet, sad music in the crumbling halls and galleries of my decaying 
memory. Even Brillat-Savarin concluded his essay on dining with a 
chapter concerning death, though he does not point the moral, A/vrs 
Jjanua vite. He quoted Ossian, the favourite bard of Old Sidbree 
House and The Cottage on the Thames, “ Death stood behind him 
like the dark side of the moon behind its silver horn.” When that 
time comes to me, I shall see through the dark shadow the expectant 
eyes of her who filled the dreams of my youth with a foretaste of the 
heaven that is to come. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“AND THE STATELY SHIPS GO ON, TO THEIR HAVEN UNDER 
THE HILL.” 


THE enemy had only just left the cottage with one hundred 
pounds, and as many volumes of my favourite books, when the shadow 
of a still more powerful enemy fe'l upon it. I say enemy; some 
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call him friend. I am ready to ‘shake him by the hand now; then I 
would have done battle with him like the hero of old. 

“Oh, sir, send for the doctor at once,” exclaimed Hannah, meeting 
me on the stairs. 

‘Is your mistress worse, Hannah ?” I said, hurrying past her. 

“Don’t frighten her, sir. Please stay with her quietly while I 
fetch Doctor Woods.” 

Doctor Woods had been introduced to us by our recently dis- 
covered neighbour in the Mall. 

** Mary will answer the bell if you should want anything.” 

I went into the room where I had left my wife. 

“Take me into my own room,” she said, as I entered; “I am 
better now.” 

I put my arm round her waist, and led her into the chamber which 
had been so ruthlessly invaded by the enemy. 

“They have not taken anything away, dear, Hannah told me,” 
she said, hurriedly. ‘Let them be brought up, George, let them be 
brought up ; I will soon put them in order.” 

** Nay, my dear Ruth, lie down and rest,” I said. “ Mary and 
Hannah will put the room straight.” 

“No, no, dear,” she said, peremptorily, “I will do it. Let the 
boxes be brought up. I will do it, George. I shall be better if you 
give me my own way, dear. Pray do. I know Hannah has gone 
for Doctor Woods, and I must have everything in order.” 

She rang the bell as she spoke, and seemed to nerve herself for a 
great effort. I went into the breakfast-room, where the cases had 
been carried by Beck’s man and the appraiser. Mary helped me to 
replace two trunks belonging to my wife. 

“Thanks, oh, thanks ; that is so kind of you,” said Ruth. ‘There, 
unlock them, yes. Ah, my dear George, I knew it was some horrible 
dream ; here they are, my poor, dear things. Now, Mary, stir the 
fire and sweep the hearth ; I want everything in order at once. Shake 
the mats. There is a footmark near the wardrobe. Yes, bring the 
broom.” 

She gave her directions with marvellous rapidity, while she restored 
to drawers and shelves many of the articles which the enemy had 
looted and ransomed. 

“George, dear, hang the pictures up,” she said. ‘ Doctor Woods 
might think it strange to see the rooms in disorder.” 

The house-proud wife could not endure the humiliation which 
had been inflicted upon us. The idea that indications of it should 
come under the Doctor’s eyes troubled her ; and, in addition to this, 
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she had some private instructions to give to Mary about a trunk 
which had been overlooked by the lynx-eyed appraiser. 

In less than an hour my wife’s chamber wore its usual appearance 
of neatness, elegance, comfort, and refinement. Ruth herself was 
very ill. Doctor Woods looked grave and anxious. A nurse who 
arrived ten minutes before he came received his instructions with a 
perplexed countenance. She was a young and intelligent woman. 
The doctor was a tall, powerful man, with a broad, intellectual face. 

“ How is your patient, Doctor?” I asked, before he had closed our 
drawing-room study behind him. 

“Not well ‘by any means,” he said, rubbing a pair of spectacles 
and sitting down near the fire, “not the thing at all.” 

“There is no ground for alarm, I hope.” 

“Not at present.” 

“ Do you think there will be ?” 

“ Tt is difficult to say.” 

‘You frighten me, Doctor.” 

“Take a little brandy ; you must not be frightened. Thank you, 
yes, I will have a wine-glassful.” 

‘You are going to remain with us until she is better, I hope?” 

“T shall not leave at present.” 

“* May I go in and see her? 

“Yes, by all means.” 

I went into the room softly, and took her hand. It was hot and 
feverish. The next moment it was cold as death. She shivered like 
one in an ague when she tried to speak to me. Presently she was 
calm again and quiet. She smiled at me when I kissed her, and said 
she would soon be well. The nurse looked at me as much as to say 
the lady knows she is only trying to calm your fears, because she 
knows what weak, wretched creatures you men are. Hannah made 
pretence to stir the fire, and her face told me plainly that she thought 
I had better go back to the Doctor. A copper kettle simmered by the 
fire, humming a peaceful song to the coals which spluttered with 
little bubbles of newly-emancipated gas. The candles burnt brightly 
on the dressing-tables, bringing out here and there the deep yellow of 
the golden fringe of the bed curtains. The cut bottles on the mantel- 
shelf sparkled in the firelight. I remember every detail of the room. 
It is curious how trifles impress themselves upon the memory in con- 
nection with the most serious events. 

I went back to the Doctor. I seemed to be a cipher in the house. 
The servants suddenly assumed a superior air towards me. ‘The 
Doctor was the only person who condescended to speak to me. 
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“Your wife is a fine artist, Mr. Himbleton.” 

“Ves, heaven bless her!” I said. ‘She seems better now, I think, 
Doctor.” 

“ Always had a fancy for painting, I suppose ?” 

“My father used to think she had marvellous powers,” I said. 
‘* Will you not go in and see her again ?” 

“Ah, it is a glorious art—a glorious art! What is the correct 
time ?” 

“Ten o'clock.” 

“Thank you. Yes, I will go in for a few minutes; I have an 
engagement at eleven.” 

And he sta!ked out of the room. His mind was evidently occupied 
with his business. It might have been my wife’s case which filled 
his thoughts, or the patient he had to see at eleven. I felt miserably 
helpless. I upbraided myself for marrying. Why could I not be 
content to let Ruth go on in the enjoyment of her innocent youth? 
Why had I dragged her into the cares and responsibilities of the 
world ? 

‘“‘ Yes, I think she is a little better. I have left instructions with 
the nurse. I will look in again shortly after eleven.” 

I heard Hannah whisper something to him on the stairs. I slipped 
down when she closed the front door upon him. 

“What were you saying to Doctor Woods, Hannah ?” 

“ Asking him where we should send to if we wanted him before he 
returned.” 

“Yes, that was thoughtful. Do you think your mistress is 
very ill?” 

“Yes, sir, I do.” 

I looked into the dining-room as I passed, and gathered up some 
books that were lying about. I took them into the studio and tried 
to pile up the shelves which had been ransacked. I listened at my 
wife’s door with a vague sense of alarm. I went down stairs again, 
lighted a candle, and opened the door of the breakfast room. Beck’s 
man was not there. ‘That was a consolation at all events. He and 
his vile chief had gone. Traces of their occupation were lying about. 
I wondered if it were true that a murder had been committed in this 
room. It was a dark, mysterious room. In the old days, when lords 
and ladies went up and down the Thames in state, and gay boats 
drew up at the water-gates in the wall, the cottage had, no doubt, 
been the scene of many a romance of love and jealousy. I stood in 
the centre of the room thinking a hundred vague, strange things, as 
men do in dreams. Presently I thought the shutter moved. I 
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turned quickly round. All was blank and still. An indescribable 
feeling of dread took possession of me. I expected to see some one 
standing by my side, ghostly or in the flesh. All was blank and still. 
I shuddered at the silence. I went back to the dining-room. It 
occurred to me for a moment that even Beck’s man would be a relief 
to the dead calm which had settled upon the house. I wandered 
into the kitchen. A calm, red-hot fire was shining upon a sleeping 
cat. Not even a cricket?sang. ‘The cat did not purr. There was no 
sound in the place. The same sense of fear and alarm which had 
come upon me in the breakfast-room took possession of me here. I 
grew hot and cold. I shuddered at my own footfall. At length I 
pulled myself together, as if for an encounter with some dread shape. 
If I had heard that terrible “ door-slam” described by De Quincey in 
the “ Postscript,” I could not have been more unnerved. I crept to 
the staircase. I crept to my wife’s room stealthily, fearfully, with my 
heart beating and my knees trembling. I went inside. All calm 
and still; the nurse sitting at one side of the bed, Hannah at the 
other, the fire settled into a quiet glow, the candles burning steadily. 
Ruth was asleep. Hannah and the nurse both raised their fingers to 
impress upon me the necessity of stillness. My heart sunk within 
me. ‘There was still a shadow by my side. I was afraid. I looked 
round to confront the presence. There was no presence. Ruth 
.opened her eyes; her lips moved. They did not know what she 
said. I did. I was by her side with a glass of water in a moment. 
My God! “You will never forget the first time nor the last when 
you gave Ruth a glass of water.” Nobody said that, yet I seemed 
to hear it. 

“* Cheer up, Ruth, my dear Ruth,” I said. 

She did not speak ; she hardly breathed. 

“ Hannah,” I said in a whisper, “ fetch Doctor Woods.” 

Hannah hesitated. 

“ At once, Hannah; I am master here. Tell Mr. Woods to come 
immediately.” 

I took Ruth’s hand in mine and chafed it. I bathed her temples 
with eau-de-cologne. I gave her brandy. She revived. ‘The nurse 
silently but emphatically protested against all I did. I saved 
Ruth’s life at that moment nevertheless. Mr. Woods said as 
much afterwards. Would it not have been better had I let her 
go quietly then, free from pain? I grieve to think how 

much she suffered a few hours later. No wonder women believe 
more firmly than men in the curse that fell upon Eve. Their 
sorrow has, indeed, been multiplied. 
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When the Doctor returned with Hannah he did not disguise his 
alarm. After a hasty examination of his patient he said— 

** Mrs. Himbleton is very ill, sir—very ill, indeed.” 

** Doctor Woods,” I said, “ you only confirm my fears. Call in the 
best assistance you can get.” 

“ The famous Doctor Western has only been in consultation with 
me half an hour ago. He consented to remain at the Mall until 
eleven twenty. I told him I feared I might want him. I will bring 
him here in ten minutes.” 

“ Thank you, Doctor, thank you.” 

All my hopes were in Doctor Woods. I shook his hand with a 
grateful grip when he showed me that he had not forgotten my wife 
when he left the house to see his other patient. I went back to her 
room. I talked quite cheerfully to Ruth. The Doctor said we were 
not to say or do anything that tended to depress her. 

** You will soon be better, dear,” I said. 

“Do you think I shall, George?” she replied, with a touching 
eagerness. 

“ Think ! dear; I know you will. Mr. Woods says so. He is 
very kind and pleasant, Mr. Woods, is he not ?” 

“ Very,” said Ruth, with a languid but inquiring glance, as if she 
knew I was only acting. 

“ Mr. Woods is going to bring Doctor Western to see you. Doctor 
Western is such a nice fellow. You do not know him; no, but you 
soon will, dear. You will be at home with him in a moment.” 

“ He will not come to-night ?” 

“ Yes, dear, he will come presently.” 

* Come here ?” 

“ Yes, my pet; he happens to be at our neighbours’ at the Mall, 
and I asked Mr. Woods to bring him in.” 

“ You think I am very ill, George,” she said, turning towards me 
her full brown eyes. 

“ No, no, not very ill, love ; you will soon be better, dear. There, 
there, you must not cry, darling; you must be brave for my sake— 
brave and courageous like my own dear wife.” 

“ Yes, I will, George, I will. Have you sent for my sister?” 

** She is coming to us at Christmas,” I said, ‘“ when you are well 
again. You must be brave, darling, and get better for Christmas, 
you know. I have invited all our friends to come—our sister, Fenton, 
Desprey, the Canon; everybody, in fact. There, you are better 
already.” 

“Yes, dear,” she said, smiling sadly. 
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Poor dear soul, she knew I was playing a part. I would not 
let a doubt about her recovery enter my mind, though I was sorely 
afraid. 


“T am quite happy, George; we are all in His hands; but I 
should not like to leave you yet.” 

She whispered this to me as I went over to kiss her and say I 
would return to her in a moment; for I heard the Doctor’s coach 
rumbling under the trees on the Mall. It pleased Heaven to afflict 
my poor Ruth with pain and anguish before His messengers came to 
conduct her to the golden land. This was a keen shaft in my heart 
for many a weary day. It drove me into the thorny paths of doubt 
and unbelief, until all my happy future was in jeopardy. My heart 
stands still when I think that I had nearly thrown away all right to 
that perfecting of our hopes and aspirations which lies in the gift of 
immortality. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“PUT OH! FOR THE TOUCH OF A VANISHED HAND ; AND THE SOUND 
GF A VOICE THAT IS STILL.” 


THEY seemed to have shut me out of the room for hours, the two 
doctors. Once I heard her cry and call my name. ‘The door was 
locked. I went into the next room, and prayed in an agony of heart 
I had never felt before. I appealed, I raved, I demanded mercy. 
I went back and listened. I heard her voice. She was suffering 
much. Presently all was calm. I wandered about the house. I 
looked at her pictures. I counted the minutes. How they lagged 
on the dial! Hannah ran down stairs in a hurry. Her face was 
white. She said I could-go into the room presently. I followed her. 
The door was shut and locked again. Our other servant was in the 
kitchen weeping. Her sobs drove me back when I would have 
spoken to her. I went into the studio and sat down. Presently the 
doctors came into the room. Doctor Western informed me that Mr. 
Woods had done everything that was right and proper, and he could 
leave the case entirely in his hands. He confessed that the situation 
was grave; but, the lady being young, he thought Nature might be relied 
upon to bring about a satisfactory result. If Mr. Woods sent for him 
again he would come with all expedition. For the next six or eight 
hours it was necessary that Mrs. Himbleton should not be.allowed to 
sleep. I might go to her. She wanted quiet and repose, but not 
sleep. Iwent to Ruth. The nurse was sitting on one side of the 
bed, Hannah on the other. My poor Ruth lay there white and 
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motionless. She smiled faintly as I crept by her side, and tried to 
put out her hand, but she was too weak. Mr. Woods came into the 
room, and after a few instructions to the nurse, left us, promising to 
return in an hour. When he returned he thought Ruth was a little 
better. He gave her half a glass of brandy. She spoke to me a 
little while afterwards. 

* You will not leave me,” she said. 

I kissed her forehead, and whispered in her ear, and prayed 
inwardly that God would not part us. As the night wore on into 
morning we found the desire to sleep became stronger and stronger. 
It almost seemed cruel to check it. 

“* Only a minute, dear; let me close my eyes a minute.” 

I could only tell what she said by watching her lips. Hannah 
fanned her face ; the nurse talked aloud ; I patted Ruth’s hand; we 
raised her up fora moment. It was a continual fight with sleep. 

** You will not leave me,” she said. 

I raised her in my arms, and talked to her, and called her by her 
name. 

“We had better send for Mr. Woods,” the nurse said. 

Hannah poured eau-de-cologne on my wife’s head, and fanned her 
temples. She opened her eyes. 

“ Thank God!” said Hannah. 

“Yes, thank God!” said Ruth, in a low whisper; “is it nearly 
morning ?” 

“* Yes, dear,” I said, “ you must try and keep awake until morning, 
love,” and I moved her gently. 

She looked at me tenderly, with a glimmer of the old soft, sweet 
light in her eyes—looked at me with a last effort of her great, good, 
noble soul ; the tenderness of it, the pity, and love, and sorrow of it 
seemed to break my heart. Oh, my dear, dear Ruth! 

She lay in my arms with a sweet, calm smile on her face; she lay 
and slept. A faint glimmer of daylight stole in through the curtains. 
It was morning to all the world but me. The light of my day in this 
world had gone out for ever. 

Sitting here alone in the firelight, it seems to me as if the Christmas 
bells burst out into wild melodies of joy while Ruth was sleeping in 
my arms. But this is a confusion of time. I remember, when I gave 
her up to the women who dressed her for her long-continued sleep, 
that they laid aside upon the toilet table some tiny clothing, as if they 
had angelic company for our darling. I saw a little pair of woollen 
shoes and some rosettes of narrow ribbon. I think I was light-headed 
at the time, just as I had been years and years before, when I saw 
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the Dean go into the cloisters before he died. I cannot dissociate 
those bells of Yule with Ruth’s last sleep in the cottage on the Thames. 
They ring out in my memory now as if they had welcomed the new 
angel in heaven—my angel, my Ruth. Between the jubilant music 
which my spiritual hopes fling in upon my memory there are intervals 
of earthly wailing, and sadness, and sorrow. There is a passing bell, 
a mournful, sorrowing, heartbreaking wail, like the moaning of the 
sympathetic winds in Ossian. It drowns the Christmas bells ; it fills 
the air ; it cries to heaven ; it raves, and cries, and curses. A dark 
procession moves through the echoing pauses. There is a coffin. I 
see the name upon it. I hear the dust rolling upon the lid. I am 
alone—alone—an outcast—a broken-hearted outcast—a scoffer, a 
railer at God, an unbeliever, a wanderer, a misanthrope, a weird, 
haggard vagabond about the London streets. The days come and go. 
I heed them not. It is night with me, dark, impenetrable night— 
darkness with a death knell in it. Then once more the bells peal out, 
and I am a man again—brave, courageous, resigned, hopeful, with my 
heart and soul in the glorious future. 

Mary Oswald came to seeme. I know not how we met, or where. 
I think she came at Christmas, as she promised—at Christmas, that 
time when Ruth went on before to make heaven and eternity worth 
the having. She was good to me, my sister of Wulstan, and we talked 
of other days—the minor canon of the old cathedral, Canon Molineau. 
He became a bishop, and it was he—heaven rest him !—who brought 
me to the Valley of Poppies. How the years have sped! It was but 
yesterday that I walked with Ruth in the Wulstan meadows. To-morrow 
we shall meet again in Paradise. I am at peace with all men. Pensax 
has gone before. Mary is an old woman, wedded to her foreign 
home—a good, merciful benefactress to the poor. I had a letter 
from her this morning. The words were difficult to decipher. Her 
hand trembled. She talks of our next meeting ; it will be in heaven. 
My heart leaps with joy when I think of the coming day. My poor 
people in the valley! If the disembodied spirit can plead for the 
prisoners on earth, it shall go well with you; for I have loved you 
much, and my hair has grown white among you. ‘There is a memo- 
rial window in Wulstan Cathedral; “Pensax” is written on it, and 
the time of his death. I know not if the river of his life purified 
itself at last as Ruth had pictured it; but he is splendidly remem- 
bered in Wulstan, though Desprey is member for the city. I hoped 
to tell the story of Desprey’s battle with Pensax, but all things in 
my life end with her death. My notes are numerous. They are tied 
up with Trigg’s confessions. My literary executor, Fenton’s youngest 
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son, may think them worthy of the light. I lay them by for ever. 
I sit and wait. I wait and watch. I watch and hope. I hear other 
bells besides the bells that peal on earth. My past joys, the scent 
of the Wulstan meadowsweet, her voice in the Cathedral choir, 
come back and rush on past the present to mingle with a future of 
peace and love, and happy summer days. I sit in the autumn fire- 
light. ‘The embers glow with my closing thoughts. I sit and wait, 
for I know that she is near. The wind is sighing without, the autumn 
flood is rolling down the valley, but it is summer with me. It is 
summer and Ruth’s withered rose blooms again. I am in her presence 
once more. The summer of our youth and love has come back ; 
the air is filled with the smell of honeysuckle and the snowy elder-tree. 
It is the summer evening of the days when first she spoke to me, 
There are fields of green wheat fresh and bright, and promising as 
hope. ‘The water-lily slumbers on the river ; the very time itself is 
back again ; the minutest details of it are revived. The merle and 
the woodlark make the sweet solitude eloquent with their notes. My 
heart throbs in unison with Nature’s own pulsation ; but the soft and 
tender voice of Ruth Oswald is more musical to my soul than song 
of merle and woodlark. On that first evening of our meeting, I set 
her face in a framework of flowers and grasses, and all things that 
were beautiful. I sit in the firelight and wait. I hear the dear, 
familiar voice again, hear her footsteps, feel her gentle presence. My 
dear, dear Ruth, I am here. We meet again at last...... 


They will toll the bell to-morrow in the valley, and say the parson 
is dead. Then will ye know that I have found the promised land. 


FINIS. 
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AUTUMN VOICES. 







PIRIT of mournfulness! chill Autumn wind! 


Making the bare trees shiver as you blow ; 
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by I think I hear you say unto mankind, 
“The flowers are dead, and ye must die also.” 


Branches that held bloom-tassels in June’s day 
Wither above the water’s sullen flow 

That sings to men of graves: “ Alack-a-day ! 
The flowers are dead, and ye must die also.” 


Man hears, and does not hum the merry ditty 
That spoke his heart when hedges were aglow 
With hawthorn, for the leaves say: “ Pity! pity! 


We die ! we die! and ye must die also.” 


O wail of water! heavy lay of leaves! 
Ye shall not sicken me ; the flowers go 
To Paradise, where nothing dies or grieves, 


_ Ay, there they live again—and man also. 


Guy Rostyn. 








THE STORY OF THE HOSTAGES. 


FAITHFULLY RELATED FROM THE TESTIMONY OF EYE. 
WITNESSES. 


KOI “ Story of the Hostages,” of their sufferings and death, 


3 is a chapter in the history of the Commune that has not 
nS yet been told. In England we have had only a few 
i glimpses of the terrible scenes that attended the end of 
of these noble and resigned men. ‘The story is besides intensely 
dramatic ; and if it shows that a picture of the Commune and its 
doings would not be unworthy of Mr. Carlyle’s Salvator Rosa-like 
pencil, the same reason proves abundantly that the Commune 
movement is barbarous and brutal enough to form a chapter in the 
old French Revolution of 1793. All the bloodthirsty and fiendish 
incidents have been faithfully reproduced, and, happily, also the 
heroic virtues of patience and courage by which those atrocities were 
encountered. 


In many a window along the Boulevards are to be seen little terra 
cotta busts, done with singular spirit and skill; and the print shop 
windows exhibit whole lines of ecclesiatical portraits, an unaccustomed 
spectacle in Paris, where they usurp the place of notorious demireps. 
These are likenesses of those who are rather melodramatically labelled 
“victimes ;” in short, are dismal reminders of that piteous story of 
the innocent hostages, whose mournful fate, from the number of 
surrounding atrocities, has scarcely excited the sympathy and horror 
it merits. In the grotesque and hideous pantomime of the Commune, 
this episode alone has a pathetic dignity, and the figures of the 
innocent stand out against the flaming background of burning Paris. 
Their story has not yet been told consecutively, and we shall now 
attempt to follow it out. 

It is only by turning over the newspapers, pamphlets, caricatures, 
and photographs of this strange era, that we can get even a conception 
of the extraordinary state of things that prevailed during those nine 
weeks from March the 18th to May the 24th. The members of 
the Commune themselves, with their theatrical dignities of generals, 
colonels, delegates, ministers of finance, installed at the great 
Government Offices—where they held orgies—together with their wild, 
half-dressed, half-drilled soldiers, seem to be figures out of Callot’s 
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or Goya’s pictures. Some, during these days of whirl and delirium, 
could not resist being photographed in their green-room finery, in 
comic military dresses, and girt about with sashes. Their faces, 
too, corresponded. Some had a perfect circus air, others a shaggy, 
sans culotte bearing, while others, again, were of a bearded, burly 
type, such as we sometimes find among French physicians. But there 
were two who had a special and direct connection with the tragedy 
we are about to describe—namely, Ferré and Raoul Rigault. Both 
these men were, curious to say, of the same type; each with a dark 
beard and moustache, and each wearing those French “ pinch-nose ” 
glasses, which imparted a “mince” and dandified air, in grotesque 
contrast to the ferocious character of their creed. 

Both were very young. Ferré was but five-and-twenty, and Raoul 
Rigault only a little older. Again the behaviour of these men— 
their taste for blood, their cruelty, their cold mercilessness—calls up, in 
quite a vivid way, that no description could have realised, the figures 
of the demons who figured in the great Revolution. It helps us to 
understand the “ sea-green incorruptible ” and his quiet, refined manner ; 
while his eye quested blood. Indeed, all the antics of these men of 
1871—their decrees, burnings, levelling of columns, and the rest of 
their awful deeds, all crowded into a few weeks—reproduced by 
instinct, and without any purpose of imitation, the former era. But 
where the likeness was carried out only too faithfully, was in the 
thirst for Priests’ Bioop. This, indeed, seems to be a motto of all 
Revolution ; the first attack is made on the clergy; the Jesuits and 
curés are driven out or slaughtered. And this is not a mere devouring 
of the shepherds befure beginning with the sheep; but a sort of 
morbid fury, a grudge of years’ standing. For these unhappy victims 
are helpless to interfere with their purposes. But this rabid phobia 
should surely be considered’ a compliment to these good men, 
though one paid at the expense of life itself. 

Rigault was “Delegate of Public Safety,” as it was called in the 
pompous jargon of the Commune, and he soon contrived to be 
appointed to the office of Procureur or Prosecutor for the Commune, 
and later to that of Chief of Police. With such powers, this man 
took a fiendish pleasure in denouncing and arresting, not those who 
might be opposed to his party, but those to whom he had an instinct 
of dislike. In his friend Ferré he found an associate of a congenial 
turn of mind. These two men must be held responsible for the 
cold-blooded murders that followed. The eyes of both turned 
eagerly to the “cassocks” then walking about Paris, with plenty 
to do. 
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On the 7th of April, “the Hostage law” was voted, which was to 
the effect that every one suspected of holding relations with 
Versailles should be brought before a jury, and, if found guilty, 
detained in prison as a hostage; so that if any prisoner were put 
to death by the Versaillists, three of these hostages should be 
executed in reprisal. Fortified by this decree, they could set to 
work with effect; for every person who did not sympathise with 
them might, ex officio, be suspected of holding relations with 
Versailles. 

Mr. Leighton passed by the Rue St. Honoré about three or four 
o’clock one morning, when he noticed a group of the ill-fed and gro- 
tesquely dressed Federals standing as if waiting for someone. Ina 
moment a door opened in another street, and a man issuing forth 
hurried away in a very alarmed fashion. Presently the door was 
opened again, and two soldiers burst out in pursuit, the man was 
caught, dragged in, and the door shut again. This was the Abbé 
Deguerry, the well-known Vicar of the Madeleine, who was 
immensely popular and loved by both rich and poor. His very air 
was engaging; a fine tall handsome old man, full of activity and 
vigour, with a singularly open and honest face and a quick and lively 
expression—a fresh colour, and a cloud of wiry silver hair on each 
side of his head. He was eloquent and witty, was recherché in the 
salons of the “swell” congregation who attended his fashionable 
church, but was far more at home in the squalid quarters of St. Eustache, 
where he had formerly been vicar. His charity was unbounded ; he 
kept nothing for himself. Finally, he had several times declined a 
Bishopric. Once he had been persuaded'to accept that of Marseilles, 
but a few hours later he repented. “No,” he said; “I belong to the 
Madeleine. I shall stay there, and die there.” To have selected 
such a man for a victim shows not merely a fiendish hatred of such 
goodness, but a dull stupidity and ignorance that would make their 
cause for ever odious. 

With this good man was also arrested the Archbishop of Paris ; 
President Bonjean ; the Archbishop’s second vicar, the Abbé Allard, 
who was also a member of the International Society for the Relief of 
the Wounded ; Father Ducoudray, Rector of the Seminary of St. 
Genevitve ; and Father Clerc, a Jesuit. ‘These names are familiar to 
us from their unhappy notoriety ; but many more—priests, monks, 
bankers, lawyers—were seized and thrown into prison. The Arch- 
bishop had received friendly warnings ; but he refused to depart or 
- conceal himself, saying that the post of the shepherd was with his 


flock. The Delegate Regére, whom the writer saw at the Versailles trial 
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defending himself with great coolness and fluency, and who affected 
to carry out the ré/e of a pious man, sending his children to religious 
schools, actually paid him a visit with this view. This strange official 
followed the offices of the Church with regularity, though once in the 
sacristy he denounced the Archbishop as a traitor, and said he would 
“vote against him.” The Archbishop was considered a clever man, 
of strong convictions. He had a fine ecclesiastical head. The 
hostages were all consigned to the cells of the common prisoners and 
reated with extraordinary rigour—the leading hostages being confined 
chiefly at the Mazas Prison. 

Weeks passed by, and the Versailles troops were gradually draw- 
ing the circle closer and yet closer. As they found the end drawing 
nearer, the Communist leaders felt the necessity of committing their 
followers to the cause by some desperate acts which should make 
them feel they were cut off from all hope of mercy, and thus make 
them fight the more savagely. Ferré succeeded Raoul Rigault in 
his office of Chief of Police, the former wishing ‘to have wider and 
more general scope for his work, and on this change a fresh impulse 
was given. The appetite for blood was yet more whetted: indeed, 
there can be no question but that if the Commune had had a longer 
respite, the old “ Reign of Terror” would have fairly set in. The 
crusade against the “cassocks” can be followed chronologically. 
Their property had been systematically plundered. The Jesuits, 
the Missionaries of the Holy Ghost, the Dominicans, the Church of 
St. Sulpice and its Seminary, the “ Birds” Convent, and even that 
church of tender and sacred memories, Notre Dame des Victoires, 
were all invaded and pillaged. On the roth of April, a notice 
posted on the Church of -Montmartre spoke significantly of the rising 
hostility to things sacred. It described the priests as “ bandits,” 
their churches as lairs where the people were “ morally assassi- 
nated.” As yet no priest’s blood had been shed. But the warnings 
and menaces were so significant, and the silent apprehension of some 
cruel work to come so strong, that the writer well remembers an 
attempt being made in London by some English ecclesiastics, to get 
Lord Granville to interfere; but, naturally, without result. Nothing 
could be done. But when on the 21st of May the gate of St. Cloud 
was forced by the Versaillists, and their artillery was ranged along the 
Trocadero heights, the last bloody act of this nightmare began, 
almost at once. Then the desperate men that led the Communists 
seemed to turn at bay, or coolly to make their preparations for turning 
at bay. 

An unfortunate young journalist named Chaudey had been carried 
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off, it was said, to gratify the hatred of Raoul Rigault. M. Louis 
Enault was sitting by him in the S7*7 office, when a gigantic mas- 
querader with a vast plume of feathers, and attended by half a dozen 
comic guards, arrested him. He had been carried to Ste. Pelagie, 
and on the evening of the 23rd of May, close upon midnight, Raoul 
hurried to his cell, attended by two followers, armed to the teeth. 
He told Chaudey he must get ready for death, and on the wretched 
prisoner remonstrating that he had had no trial, that it was an 
assassination, the Communist Prosecutor burst into a gross and 
violent attack upon his victim, accusing him of having “ fired upon 
the people in his paper.” A squad of Federals had been sent for. 
There was no help at hand ; for, either by accident or design, all the 
regular prison officials were absent that night. Thus the victim was 
surrounded by spies and enemies. Even a prisoner was allowed to 
look on and insult him. He was led round to a retired avenue of 
the prison, close to the chapel. A lantern fixed at a corner of the 
wall shed a dim light; while another was carried by one Berthier. 
Rigault, finding his men hesitate, drew his sword, and assailed them 
with coarse reproaches ; then gave the word. The journalist was 
only hit in the arm, but, with undaunted courage, cried, “ Vive la 
République.” Then one of the warders with two shots stretched 
him on the ground; while a Brigadier Gentil, with a coarse oath, 
fired his revolver at him. The prisoner came last, and discharged 
his pistol into the skull of the unfortunate man. The savage execra- 
tion of the victim, with the bystanders taking a share in his execu- 
tion, was a fair imitation of the procedure of the old revolutions. 
Rigault was heard to say, “We ought to have begun all this long 
ago !” 

These were the last days of the Commune, and into them were 
crowded all sorts of dramatic horrors. On the 24th of May, Ferré 
arrived at the Prefecture, accompanied by Wurtz and another of his 
familiars. He sent for the registers, and gave out that all who had 
served the Empire or Versailles were to be shot. He selected three 
by name ; but when they were brought out, one was found to be 
mad, and was actually wearing a straight-waistcoat. He was put 
aside. The second, when called for, had wit enough to conceal 
himself. The third was one Veysset, a gendarme officer. He was 
hurried out, and was heard to make the faint remonstrance—“ You 
promised to spare my life.” The answer he received was, “ All 
right, all right; these men have no time to lose; so get along.” 
All through the scene that followed many bystanders recalled the 
figure of the Prefect of Police, hurrying and bustling about, 
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conspicuous by “a light-coloured paletét with a velvet collar,” a little 
cane in his hand, and the gaudy Commune scarf about his waist. 
Many who did not know him at all identified him by this bizarre 
dress. A squad of men were waiting who called themselves the 
“ Avengers of Flourens” (Vengeurs de Flourens), to whom he dis- 
tributed money—a process, it seems, always gone through before 
~ bloody work began. And then the party set out for the quai, which 
was close by. Travellers will recall the strange mass of buildings 
which formed the Prefecture—all caked together, the houses over- 
looking the water, as in Holland, the tottering edifices centuries 
old. The writer was lately looking at the spot to which they dragged 
their victim, and where Ferré gave the word, saying, ‘‘ There’s your 
man!” A volley was discharged, and he was then flung into the 
water. That atrocity was followed by an orgie at the Prefecture, 
when the Prefect and his band were said to have remained twenty-six 
hours at table, which they concluded by setting fire to the place, 
without releasing a number of malefactors who were confined, and 
who would have been burnt, but for the courageous behaviour of one 
of the warders. 

While these things were going on, the Communists found a sort of 
amusement in announcing to the hostages confined in the Mazas 
Prison that each day was to be their last. A former police officer, 
named Rabut—a class of men whom the Communists regarded with 
an almost demoniacal hatred—had been told on the morning of the 
22nd, by a friendly warder, that the Versailles troops were in the 
town, and that he would soon be free. The other answered, sadly, 
“ Provided we are not assassinated in the meantime.” But about 
eight o’clock that evening, just as he was getting into bed, the 
* warder came to tell him that he must dress himself, and get ready to 
be brought to another prison—La Roquette. At this news his heart 
sank, for he knew that La Roquette was the one always associated 
with condemned prisoners. He was brought to a dark cell and 
detained’ there an hour, when he was brought to the office and 
confronted with two delegates, who asked if his name was Rabut. 
On being told that it was, they turned to each other with sparkling 
eyes, and said that “It was all right.” He was then brought 
down to the court, where a large furniture waggon, covered with 
canvas, and open at both ends, was waiting. 

Other hostages had been also summoned, and were crowded 
into the waggon, to the number of about a dozen. They were 
driven through the streets, while a crowd, half-drunk, thirsty for 
blood, pursued them with revilings and cries of ‘ Death! death !” 
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A venerable missionary, with a long white beard—the Abbé Perni— 
was among them, and his name was called third on the list. He 
described the shocking and coarse insults they received from the 
crowd of wretches about them, and declared that “ during his five- 
and-twenty years’ life spent amongst savages, he had never seen 
anything so horrible as the faces of the infuriated women and men 
who were howling for their blood.” Later events show that it was 
only motives of policy that prevented their conductors allowing them 
to be torn in pieces—like the deer flung to the hounds at Fontaine- 
bleau. They arrived, however, safely at the grim prison, which 
closed its gates on them. One of the gaolers standing by witnessed 
their arrival, and heard the officer in charge say, “ We are going to 
shoot them.” The gaoler made a sort of remonstrance, but was 
violently threatened by the officer, and warned to look to himself. 
They spent that most gloomy night in their cells. The danger was 
coming terribly near, though they might have a little hope from the 
news that the troops were making way. 

This was on Tuesday, the twenty-third. During the greater part of 
the next day there was a sort of unnatural calm. The police officer 
in the morning asked for water, but received the rather ominous 
answer, “You won’t want it: as you will be out of this to-morrow, 
or perhaps this evening.” But the prison officials were secretly 
indulgent, as far as they dared to be so. They were allowed to see 
and speak to each other. The Archbishop was suffering a great deal 
from the long confinement, and had been put into a wretched cell. 
An honest doctor, also detained at La Roquette, tried hard to get him 
placed in a cell close to him, where he himself could be at hand to 
attend him. And he pressed the Archbishop to get this change made. 
The latter, thanking him heartily, said he did not wish to be separated 
from his friends. A young priest, De Marsay, also confined in the 
prison, got him to accept his cell, which was No. 21, and in the 
4th division, having a chair and a table, and a glimpse of a 
little garden. The same good ecclesiastic had previously ex- 
changed cells with President Bonjean, who found the glare of 
the sun too oppressive. The Archbishop was very ill indeed. M. 
De Marsay had some.talk with both. The Archbishop repeated 
how he had refused to fly, believing it was his duty to remain. 
The President spoke tenderly of his wife. He said he had been 
offered forty-eight hours to go and see her, giving his parole that he 
would return before the hour fixed ; but that, considering the diffi- 
culties of communication and the possibility of his being prevented 
carrying out what he had given his honour to undertake, he thought 
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better to decline. More probably this upright man and judge felt 
that he dared not trust himself to his family and friends, and feared 
lest there should be a speck on the ermine he so adorned. 

There was something simple and noble in this judge’s character. 
A Senator and Dean of the Court of Cassation, he had felt it his 
duty to return to the city when the moment of danger came. He 
was actually leaving the bench when he was seized and dragged away 
to prison. One of the priests who was confined bore testimony to 
his noble demeanour under this awful trial. “This magistrate, good 
Christian, and honest man, was actually the one among us all who 
feared death the least. He it was who cheered and encouraged us— 
and strengthened us.” A letter of his, addressed to a young friend, 
has been preserved, which shows a state of mind worthy of a 
philosopher. ‘ My dear child,” he said, “ what I have done I would 
do again. However painful have been the consequences to my dear 
family, in the simple fact of doing one’s duty there is an inward 
satisfaction which helps us to support with patience, and even with 
calmness, the bitterest trials. I have never before now so well 
understood the passage in the Sermon on the Mount: ‘Blessed are 
they who suffer persecution for justice’ sake.’ My dear friend, let 
us do our duty and remain cheerful, up to the foot of the scaffold.” 
This was no platitude. All his fellow-prisoners were inexpressibly 
comforted by his never-failing cheerfulness, and even gaiety, to the 
last moment. But he had always been a religious man—and as he 
lived, so he died. 

That day passed over slowly. But at night, about eight o’clock, 
the Missionary heard the clatter of arms and footsteps in the passage 
of the prison ; and, looking out, saw a band of Communist soldiers. 
He presently heard one of them say, ‘‘We must finish off these 
Versailles bandits ;” and one of the fellows answered him, “ We'll 
floor them, you'll see!” He knew what this meant, and began to 
prepare. himself for death. Ina moment he heard some one open 
the door of the next cell, and ask the occupant, “ Was he the citizen 
Darboy?” This was a young priest named Guersand, who answered 
“No.” The Missionary then heard a voice answer gently, ‘‘ Here!” 
It was the unfortunate Archbishop. They next passed to M. Bonjean’s 
cell. The prisoner was beginning to undress. He was told to come 
as he was, and make haste. He had time to press the hand of 
Abbé De Marsay, whose cell was next his ; and gave him this pathetic 
message, “ Tell my wife that I die with her memory at my heart.” 

The Communists had been mustered in the court of the prison. 
They were a band of some forty or fifty, selected from the ‘‘ Avengers 
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of the Republic,” the “Forlorn Hope of the Commune,” the 
“‘Lascars,” and the “ Zouaves of the Column of July,” and other 
fantastically. named corps. Some were dressed up grotesquely in 
hats with red plumes, and long cloaks. All seemed to be half-drunk. 
Most were very young. At their head were two men; one in 2 
workman’s blouse, with a long beard; the other a member of the 
Commune, wearing his scarf over a light paletét, and a red bow 
edged with gold. It was not very clearly established whether this 
was Ferré, as the more careful and trustworthy of the witnesses 
would not swear to him; though, at the close of the Communist 
trial, a witness swore to his presence in rather too wholesale a fashion. 
But as Ferré directed the executions of a day or two before, and 
those of a day or two later, it seems almost certain that he was 
present on this occasion. 

While they were in the court, various prisoners were taking hurried 
glances from the windows, and listening with strained ears ; indeed, 
all this account can only be put together, literally from dramatic 
snatches of words, and glimpses caught up here and there from a 
window or a doorway But this was checked, as soon as observed, 
with a ferocious menace. The band in the court were heard 
talking together, ‘“‘We are to have our fifty francs apiece ”—and 
began trying their locks. But there were some symptoms of 
hanging back from the office of actual execution; some shifting 
it on to the others, with a “You do it,” “No; you do it.” But at 
last it was arranged, and they proceeded to load. ‘Then Ferré, or 
whoever was the Communist delegate, was heard to address them, 
“Citizens, you know that six of our men are wanting. Well, we 
must have |six of ¢hese/” and, out of the list in his hand, selected 
six names. Then Le Frangais, Governor of the prison (who had 
been six years at the galleys), led the way up to the prisoners’ 
corridor. The Communists followed, and were drawn up in the 
gallery ; and the Hostages, as we have seen, were called out. 

What dictated the selection of these six is not known, save that 
five were ecclesiastics of high position. As the Archbishop passed 
into the corridor, he was heard to say, ‘‘ The justice of the oppressor 
is slow in coming!” As each came out, they had to pass through 
the double file of Federals, who poured out on them a foul torrent of 
execration. When they got to the foot of the stairs leading to the 
court-yard, they all met and embraced affectionately. They were 
allowed to exchange a few last words. ‘Then they were loaded with 
insults ; and some one reproached the Archbishop with having done 
nothing for the Commune. He answered that he had written to 
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Versailles, and it was not his fault if they had not answered him. 
If he was to die, he added, he hoped he should die like an honour- 
able man. Fresh abuse was heaped upon him. But a man ina 
blouse stepped forward, and said roughly that it was a cowardly thing 
to insult men who were going to be shot; and they should be let 
alone. This had some effect. Then they moved forward in a sort 
of little procession. The Archbishop went first, the Judge leaning 
on his arm—then the Abbé Allard, his hands joined in an attitude of 
prayer; and then the brave and charitable old Abbé Deguerry, 
attended by the Jesuit Clerc, and Ptre Ducoudray. 

They were in the open avenue, walking towards a sort of grille 
or iron gate to the circular avenue, which had been opened, and the 
Archbishop, as he passed, rested his hand on it, and turned to speak: 
The Abbé De Marsay, who was at one of the windows, tried hard to 
catch what he said; but the Federals closed up and drowned his 
words, one saying “‘Get on! This is no time for talk: Tyrants 
don’t give us such indulgences.” They passed by, and Father 
Ducoudray, glancing up at the window where his friend was, opened 
his soutane, and significantly pointed to his heart. All were calm, 
gentle, resigned, and met their end with true dignity. 

An avenue ran round the prison between two high walls. The 
night was dark, and the sky was even more darkened by clouds of 
black smoke, for Paris had already begun to burn. Some of the 
Federals carried flaming torches; the rest walked in loose order 
round about the prisoners. They arrived at a spot where the wall 
makes a bend ; there they halted. It must have been a strange pro- 
cession. As it tramped by a prisoner in his cell heard one of the 
priests utter, ““O my God! my God!” while the Abbé Allard 
exhorted his companions to be firm. The six were placed against the 
wall ina line. The Archbishop then advanced and addressed the 
assassins in a few words, saying that he heartily forgave them, 
which seems to have produced a strange scene. For two of the 
men advanced, and, dropping on their knees, begged for his blessing. 
Their comrades rushed at them and loaded them with abuse. A 
cruel, meagre-looking man, about thirty-five years old, dressed in a 
blouse, advanced to give the word. His name was Virigg. Two 
discharges immediately followed, and the victims fell. Some were 
cruelly wounded, and the prisoners far off in the cells counted with 
sinking hearts the dropping shots that succeeded. Virigg advanced, 
and with his pistol gave the coup de grace to the Archbishop. The 
President, writhing on the ground, strove to raise himself, and was 
shot down. One of the assassins was heard joking on it as they 
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went away. ‘‘ You saw how the old fellow tried to get up! It was 
time to finish him off.” They suffered cruelly. The skull of Father 
Ducoudray was literally broken in, and M. Bonjean’s legs were broken 
in many places. 

At eleven o’clock that night, Lamotte, one of the warders, was told 
to go on duty in place of one of the Communists, who was drunk, 
and to fetch a cart. The bodies were then searched, the articles 
found on them were brought to the Director; then they were driven 
off to Pére la Chaise. When they were disinterred some days later, 
they were found placed in simple shells. The violet cassock of the 
Archbishop was all tattered with balls; his gold cross, chain, &c., 
were gone—even the gold cord on his hat. Such is the history of their 
sufferings ; and, however calamitous the story, their unostentatious 
dignity and courage furnish a welcome contribution to the nobility 
of human nature. 

Then followed the massacre of some poor Dominicans, who had 
been carried off about a week before from their convent and schools. 
They were not classed as hostages, though the title made no difference 
in their fate. The fathers, professors, servants, all were taken away 
en masse. On the morning after the Archbishop’s execution, about 
eight o’clock, an officer entered and announced to them that they 
were free. ‘‘ But we can’t leave you in the hands of the Versaillists, so 
you must follow us to the Gobelins ; from thence you can go wherever 
you please.” This would seem to have been one of the cruel 
“‘jests”” of which the Revolutionists were fond : for the ecclesiastics 
were led through an infuriated mob, all threatening them with death. 
When they got to the Gobelins they were told they could not be 
allowed to go, as they would be torn to pieces in the streets. The 
shells were falling on the buildings, and they were purposely thrust 
out into the open court. They were then taken to a new prison in 
the Rue d’Italie. As they waited, the door was often thrown open, 
and a sort of Garibaldian announced to them: “Cassocks! get 
up. We are going to put you on the barricades.” They were 
accordingly conducted into a perfect rain of balls, but escaped being 
struck. When the insurgents were driven from the barricades they 
took their prisoners with them, and sent them back to the prison. 
There they prepared for death, confessed each other, and received 
their Prior’s exhortation. At half-past four came Colonel Cerisier 
with a new order; they were all to set out—fathers, professors, and 
domestics. When.they got to the gate of the prison the command 
was given: ‘ Pass out, one by one, into the street.” They obeyed. 
The Prior said: “ Let us go, my friends, in the name of our good 
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God.” As each came out a terrible fire was directed on them by the 
mob waiting for them. ‘Twelve were shot down; one miraculously 
escaped to tell the story, his coat pierced with bullets. He was able 
to slip unobserved into an open doorway, where a good woman 
hurried him into her husband’s clothes, and sheltered him till all 
danger was over. Yet these were all good and holy men, whose lives 
were devoted to attending the poor, educating children, and serving 
in their church. It is fatal to the cause of the Revolution that such 
should be made the objects of its fury. 

We now return to the hostages remaining in La Roquette. Among 
them were three Jesuits—Olivain, de Beugy, and Caubert; the 
Director of a charitable orphan-house ; Pére Planchat, a young 
seminarist ; the good Abbé Sabbatier, of Notre Dame de Lorette, 
whose life, like that of the Abbé Deguerry, was given up to the poor 
—and more especially to teaching poor children—of his parish, who * 
worshipped him. There were fourteen priests in all, and thirty-six 
gendarmes who were specially obnoxious to the people. On the 
twenty-sixth, two days after the first massacre, the Versailles troops 
were in possession of a large portion of Paris; yet terrible scenes 
were going on. Ferré came in the morning to the prison, and 
held a sort of court for the trial of the soldiers. Some were 
hurriedly dealt with: a raging mob waiting at the gate for their 
prey. A member of the court would appear at the door with a 
prisoner, hand out a scrap of paper with his condemnation written on 
it. The victim would be thrust out, under the pretext of being con- 
ducted to execution, but in reality to be despatched by the mob. In 
their despair some would try and run for their lives, only to be shot 
down, as a witness described it, “like wild animals.” The priests 
were dealt with after the same fashion. 

On Thursday, about four o’clock, when the shells were falling 
on the prison—a Brigadier Romain arrived, and with a joyful air 
announced to them that they were to be set free. “We want fifteen,” 
said the Brigadier; “so answer to your names.” ‘They were not 
deceived by this pretence, and knew that their hour was come. 
When he came to one of the names which was written illegibly, a 
religious stepped forward and calmly said it was his. Another asked 
might he take his hat, but the Brigadier said it was not worth while, 
as they were only going to the office. In the court below was 
waiting a band of armed men, some of whom seemed to be. the same 
who had assisted at the Archbishop’s execution. The leader was a 
Garibaldian, with very red hair, a huge sabre, and a revolver, which 
he flourished. An apothecary was watching all this from the window 
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of his cell, and heard snatches of an angry conversation between 
this man and the governor of the prison, the c-devant convict Le 
Frangais. ‘The Garibaldian said, roughly; “Twenty minutes won't 
do. I must have them at once.” 

They were then taken away on one of those dreadful progresses 
through the streets to the notorious quarter of Belleville. How 
they got there, or where they passed that night or the following 
morning, is not known; but on Friday evening, at about six 
o'clock, they were seen walking in a terrible procession through the 
Rue de Paris. 

It was composed of the Federals chiefly belonging to battalions of 
the 5th and 11th quarters, some men of a body called “ Bergeret’s 
Forlorn Hope,” and a band of vile and unsexed women, who are 
admitted to have been the most ferocious of the whole. After these 
came some of the unfortunate gendarmes ; then the fourteen priests ; 
and then the remaining soldiers. ‘There were fifty prisoners in all. 
Drums and trumpets played a sort of furious march ; while the yells 
and execrations of the crowd that rushed on either side must have 
made the whole seem something infernal. They turned into the 
Rue Haxo, a little behind which was an open space, which had been 
cleared just before the war broke out in order to build a ball-room. 
The ground had been dug out at one side for the foundations, so 
that the whole presented the appearance of a sort of circus with 
a deep trench at one end. Here, and in all the streets that gave 
upon this place, was waiting a surging, roaring crowd, which eddied 
still in unclean waves as the head of the procession passed in. 
A man was riding among this mass who was greeted with shouts 
of approbation, and when the prisoners approached he called 
out, “ Here’s a good take, my men! Now, let me see you finish 
them !” 

A young man, fair, pale, handsomely dressed, and evidently of 
superior station, was also seen with them, and was heard to say: 
“Shoot them down, my friends ; shoot them down !” 

The whole place where the future ball-room was to be erected 
was now one mass of human beings. The fifty unfortunate men were 
dragged forward and thrust into the trench. The priests were 
already wounded, but were perfectly resigned and patient. Then 
commenced a slaughter with revolvers that could only be com- 
pared to a battue. Shot after shot was poured into the fatal trench 
until it became a mass of lifeless, bleeding remains. For a time all 
was like an orgie from the mixed sounds of yells, imprecations, and 
shots. Then came a sudden stillness. A man in a grey hat and 
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blouse, with a gun slung on his back, came out of the trench and was 
received with delight and congratulations—young and pretty women 
patting him on the back, and saying, ‘‘ Well done; bravo, my friend!” 
The unfortunate Abbé Sabbatier was pierced with eight balls, his 
brain blown out, his jaw snot away. 

We go back again to La Roquette, where there were still left a few 
hostages, among whom were half a dozen priests. It was evident 
that the Commune were economising their victims, using them in 
batches to stimulate the already whetted appetites of their followers. 
The old Chinese Missionary had somehow been passed over, though 
he often thought his last moment had come. There were also 
Fathers Surat, Chaulieu, and about sixty laymen. 

It was now Saturday, the 27th. The end was at hand, and it was 
to be the last day of the Commune. About evening news spread 
through the prison that the terrible Ferré had arrived. He had 
come to carry off a fresh batch to execution. A brave Superinten- 
dent or Brigadier of the prison, named Binet, was shocked at this 
fresh demand, and came down to Ferré, whom he found flourishing 
a revolver, and surrounded by half a dozen of his men, their guns 
slung on their backs. The Brigadier began to plot with a companion 
how he was to save them, and for a moment thought of snatching 
Ferré’s pistol and shooting him, but that was found too risky. He 
was forced to bring them down. ‘There were of course in the prison 
the regular malefactors, and as he went up stairs it occurred to him 
that it would be a good idea to release and arm these men, on con- 
dition of their fighting in defence of the place. Accordingly all sorts 
of rude weapons, hammers, bars, &c., were furnished to them, and 
according to other accounts the Communists handed in arms through 
the gratings. Binet presently saw one of the criminals, who was 
under sentence of death, aiming at him with a musket. Cries of 
“ Hurrah for the Commune!” echoed through the building. But 
the courageous officer went and warned the hostages not to be 
seduced down by any cries that the gates were open, and then 
barricaded himself and them. He was seen at a window, and an 
infuriated Communist called upon him to come down. The 
whole place was now. in confusion. ll the cells were thrown 
open, and every one was told he might go where and when he 
pleased. No doubt this was owing to the general confusion now 
prevailing, for the soldiers were closing in. The hostages—the 
priests especially—so often deluded by such invitations, were at 
a loss what to do. Four of the priests, including Fathers Surat and 
Chaulieu, timorously found their way to the gate. They had got as 
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far as the Place Prince Eugéne, when they were stopped and searched. 
The Federals were about to shoot them on the spot when some 
women interposed and begged that they should not be executed 
there. They were taken back to the prison, when M. Surat made 
an attempt to escape. He was caught, and dragged along under the 
prison wall. At this moment a woman burst out of the crowd, and, 
flinging herself on him, tried to stab him. With one hand he tried to 
ward off her blows, and with the other made the sign of the cross. 
Shrieking, ‘‘ Let me have the priest. I must have him!” she levelled 
her revolver, and as the unfortunate priest said, “ Mercy, made- 
moiselle ; have mercy!” shot him through the head. A mere child 
then shot him in the chest. The other three perished in the same 
way. 

The Chinese Missionary, who had been ready for’death, took 
things very quietly. At the general sauve gui peut, the warder, who 
behaved admirably all through, gave them lay dresses. The old 
Missionary went out, and, wandering about the streets for more 
than an hour trying to obtain shelter, at last came to the resolution 
of returning to his prison—where he found the servants with some 
gendarmes, who had done precisely the same thing. The Abbé 
De Marsay was more fortunate. He found a Federal who threatened 
him with his gun. The Abbé waited till he saw the man’s attention 
engaged by some unfortunate soldiers who were being hurried by, 
and fled. The fellow fired after him, but missed him. No romance 
of the late Dumas could be more full of exciting scenes, succeeding 
each other like a dreadful series of dissolving views. Even this 
last incident is a little picture. But everywhere, through the smoke 
and crowd, the dark cassock of the baited priest is in the 
centre. 

It seems the prison was divided into several quarters, and in 
two of these the hostages had successfully barricaded themselves. 
One of the hostages bade the priests to keep out of the way, 
saying “that their gown did not oblige them to fight.” <A priest 
answered them, “ But we can at least give you our blessing,” which 
they did. The Federals came again and again, threatening and cursing, 
and at last tried to set the place on fire. They then attempted their 
- old ruse, announcing that the prisoners were free and the doors open, 
and that the place was about to be burnt. But they were not to be 
taken in. 

The Missionary and his friends were too ‘few to think of defence, 
and a clever warder took them to the infirmary, and put them in bed 
in the sick wards, dressing them in the hospital clothes. This idea 
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was the suggestion of a convict who was employed in the prison. 
His name, which should be preserved, was Cieszanski. Again 
the Federals came, and were told that the hostages had all 
gone away. 

By this time, however, the Versailles troops had made great head, 
and the insurgents were falling back in all directions. ‘Two of the 
leaders came to take refuge that evening at the prison, with some 
horses and a mysterious chest, of which they took great ‘care, and 
which was supposed to contain money. ‘They brought a supply of 
wigs and chignons, and a hair-dresser, who spent some time in shaving 
and dressing them as women. One of these was believed in the 
prison to have been Ferré. Both fled before night. 

At last Sunday morning came round, and the Missionary and his 
companions in the infirmary heard fresh confusion below. There was 
a tramping on the stairs, and the doors flew open. An officer in the 
uniform of the French Army, his sword raised in the air, strode 
in and called out :— 

‘Who cries, ‘ France for ever !’” 

A shout, says the old Chinese Missionary, echoed him back his 
challenge of ‘deliverance. His next question was “ Where is the 
Archbishop?” It was Colonel Desplat. Rescue had come at last, 
and the true soldiers of France were below and filling the building. 
The Reign of Terror was at an end. It must have seemed like some 
horrid nightmare to these survivors as they looked back. 

There had been another act of the tragedy at the Mazas Prison. 
When the soldiers were drawing near, the rebels had opened the 
doors, and bidding them go, the inmates rushed out. But all round 
the prison were the barricades lined with the insurgents, and as the 
wretched prisoners scattered and hurried by, they were shot down 
nearly to a man. 

Such is the “Story of the Hostages.” It is to be lamented that many 
of the wretches who perpetrated these hideous atrocities should be 
at large ; ready, perhaps, to repeat them should the occasion offer. 
The blood of those murdered men, who met their sufferings and 
death so nobly, cries to Heaven for vengeance. 


Percy FITZGERALD. 
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BORDERLAND. 


EYES that see and feet that stand 
On that transcendent shore, 
The bright mysterious borderland 
*Twixt now and evermore ; 
Where souls their nightly vigils keep, 

Between our waking and our sleep. 





Night is not darkness unto those, 
But brighter than the day, 

Who softly let their eyelids close, 
And in dream-waking lay : 

Such visions then the soul descries 

As ne’er may fall on outward eyes. 


Gleams of the realms beyond the range 
Of life’s material sphere, 

Far, far away, past time and change, 
Yet very, very, near! 

A span before them and behind 

Is unknown region to the blind. 


Silence then takes her trembling lyre, 
And fills the inmost ear 
With music of the soul’s desire, 
Or solace of its fear ; 
Such soft sweet strains as ne’er were rung 
From earthly harp or mortal tongue. 


And in the wondrous glory, shed 
As from heaven’s portal wide, 
The living commune with the dead, 
Nor wis they ever died ; 
Or if themselves still breathe the breath 
Mankind call life, and angels death. 
VoL. VII., N.S. 1871. 3 F 
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What flawless weld of broken ties, 
What a continuous round 
Of intercepted sympathies, 
What wealth of lost love found ; 
What mingled joys of long ago 
And rapture new the heart doth know! 


But, ah, too soon dissolves the view, 


The spirits heavenward hie, 
And in vain effort to renew 

The blissful trance we lie— 
And sigh, “ Would life were over, yea 
Would we were dead, bright, blest, as they !” 


ROBERT STEGGALL. 


Aen 








MIDNIGHT AMONG THE TOMBS. 


fy, EVERED, sacred precincts of Waltham Abbey. Once 
more I visit thy sylvan shades to inspect the green 
graves of my ancestors, and to listen at nightfall to 
MY the soft music made by the rustling of the grass among 
the hoary, time-worn tombs scattered in every direction. As the light 
of the sun declines methinks I hear— 





The curfew toll the knell of parting day, 


and I see 
The ploughman wend his weary way, 


Leaving the world to darkness and to me. 

I wander over the smooth pebbled paths, tracing the fast-fading 
relics of the honoured memorials to those so fondly loved. The old 
broad oak is still standing, with raised settles round its base. 
Curly-haired, cherry-cheeked children gambol and play in the sacred 
precincts, little thinking of the gloom and desolation spread far and 
wide by the tablets and headstones which rear themselves on every 
side— 

And the wind it sighs so lightly, 
And the moon it beams so brightly, 
Athwart those moss-bound graves. 

But the roof and embattled tower of the Abbey are not what they 
were thirty-five years ago. The hand of the renovator has evidently 
been at work, and the ivy-draped turret has been cleared, leaving the 
owls, which used to flap their strong wings at nightfall across the open 
burial-ground in search for food, homeless and without retreat. They 
nevertheless obtain shelter in the neighbourhood, and have not alto- 
gether deserted the huge cypresses and yews flanking the walls of the 
Abbey Church. 

Baker’s Entry exists, though lately repaired and emblazoned with 
the armorial bearings of Sir John Barleycorn ; and the legend of the 
white-robed nun with the silver dagger in her breast no doubt con- 
tinues to be retailed, if the element of romance still lingers among the 
inhabitants as it did in my early years. How often has my mother— 
good and saintly woman as she was, well versed in fairy and folk 
lore—narrated to me that romantic story, and how often later have I 
recounted it to those of my favoured school-fellows who accompanied 
me in my walks from Enfield Chase, through Turkey Street (where 
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then resided the famous Charles Lamb and his friend the dramatist 
James Kenney), to Waltham Cross, and thence to Waltham Abbey. 

How we used to saunter round the “Government waters,” waiting to 
see the chub rise, and the roach prime, and inducing old Tim, the 
guardian of the gates, to allow us to enter and frighten the pike from 
their haunts in the dull water-besprent flags! How we then retraced 
our course, through the Abbey Meads, then again by Baker’s Entry 
round to the Brook, shuddering lest we should meet the white-robed 
nun with the silver dagger in her breast,—where we paused to watch, 
as the stream flowed across the rough stones and débris of glass bottles, 
the emerald backs and sheeny sides of the bleak as they leaped at 
eventide, or the wild rush of the tiger-striped perch, as he pursued in 
scarlet mail the host of glittering, trembling minnows! We drove the 
stone-loach from his lair among the bright-shining pebbles ; we saw the 
drifting, pearly dace seek the weeds and overhanging grass for the 
small flies and gnats that ever and anon floated on the stream ; and 
finally left for home at Enfield, doing each other “ dags” by the way, 
in vaulting over gates and jumping ditches, winding up with the 
exciting game of hare and hounds. 

The date of my last visit was, however, not many weeks ago. The 
Bank holiday gave me leisure, and I seized the opportunity 
for visiting a neighbourhood which was so dear to me. Returning 
to London, and after spending in a locality which shall be 
nameless a portion of my time in the consumption of the 
“midnight oil,” a strange fancy possessed me to make, as I have 
frequently done before, a peregrination throughout the City—from 
St. Paul’s to Leadenhall Street—and picture to the mind’s eye the 
contrast between the dead silence of night and the bustling 
activity of every-day life. If none of my friends have ever 
attempted this pilgrimage they can scarcely believe in the astound- 
ing change; but if they possessed the least imagination it would 
not take much sorcery to work up fresh “dialogues of the dead” 
applicable to existing times and circumstances. To look from 
St. Paul’s Churchyard down Cheapside, or even Cannon Street, and 
notice, with the exception of the statues of Sir Robert Peel and the 
Duke of Wellington, the wide, dreary waste of warehouses and 
mercantile establishments, the bright lights from the gas, reflecting 
through the long vista a kind of small Feast of Lanterns, the sight is 
altogether unearthly and unreal. True it is, that occasionally the 
appearance of the police on their beats, or the noise of a roystering 
brawler on his way back from the West End, gives partial life to the 
scene, but it is only temporary, and the dead silence returns with its 
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oppressive weight and saddening sensation. Nothing can exceed the 
feeling of melancholy stimulated by the darkness of the night, the 
moaning of the wind, if the wind be high, and the striking of the 
hours by the oft-repeating church clocks, till eventually, from some 
mews or stable-yard in the back streets, comes the “cock’s shrill 
cry,” to mark 


A warning of approaching day. 


As I wandered and sauntered along I thought I saw glide from the 
portals of St. Paul’s Cathedral a gentlemanly figure, bowed with age 
and dressed in evening dress, the white vest crossed with a broad 
royal blue riband, surmounted by a glittering star. He bore his 
gibus in his hand, and his features were sharp and angular, his nose 
being aquiline. I immediately recognised him as the Iron Duke, 
looking much the same as I knew him a quarter of a century ago. 
He was accompanied by another friend, whom my familiar, who 
invariably attends me in these rambles, explained was Nelson, leaning 
on whose arm was Lady Hamilton, her lustrous countenance and 
bright flowing hair rendering her exquisitely beautiful. They, with 
dignified grace and mein, made the circuit of the churchyard, and 
then proceeded towards the top of Cheapside, where they entered 
into a lengthened conversation with Sir Robert Peel. 

Into the presence of such great personages I did not dare to 
intrude myself. However, I listened, as well as I could, to the tenour 
of their observations ; and, as far as I could make out, the Duke 
deplored ‘the state of the army, and Lord Nelson emphatically 
declared that the navy would be reduced to thorough inefficiency if 
the present system pursued at the Admiralty were not abandoned. 
Sir Robert Peel was satisfied that Parliamentary Government, as at 
present directed, was fast losing the respect of the country, and that 
Constitutional Monarchy had recently suffered “a heavy blow and 
great discouragement.” ‘There was then an undercurrent of gossip 
that seemed to relate wholly to private affairs, and when the speakers 
separated, I continued my course into the City. 

Loafing down Cheapside towards Cornhill, and having surveyed 
the back of the Post Office, Goldsmiths’ Hall, Ironmongers’ Hall, 
and Mercers’ Hall, with their elaborate interiors, their antiquities, 
their pictures, and their bannerets, a sudden thought struck me, and 
i moved on quickly towards Guildhall. Here I was just in the nick 
of time to witness a grand pas de deux by Gog and Magog, who were 
taking a little early exercise, shaking their cumbrous limbs in a 
manner that would have astonished any one who had ever visited 
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and inspected them in the day and noticed their severe and heavy 
bearing. 

By the soft light which broke through the upper chambers of Guild- 
hall I could see in the distance the Earl of Chatham and William Pitt. 
The veteran statesman, who died on the floor of the House, was dis- 
cussing with the ‘“‘ Heaven-born Minister,” when they approached me, 
the antagonism existing between the Lords and Commons, and both 
were decidedly of opinion that the result would prove prejudicial to 
the general interests of the country. The indignant expression of 
the old Earl, whose oratory was as forcible as ever, contrasted strongly 
with the dignified, placid manner of the younger statesman, who, 
remarking on the condition of finance, regretted that the system of 
the “sinking fund ” was not strictly carried out. 

When I retired from the Hall, and reached the court-yard in front, 
the area was thronged with the shades of departed Lord Mayors, 
Aldermen, and members of the Common Council, who exhibited a 
strong desire to return to the scene of their former festivities and 
indulge in turtle, Aonche a Ja Romaine, and the other good things of 
this life. But their features were jaded and worn, bearing the cold, 
damp seal of death ; their robes of scarlet, mazarin, and black 
were drabbled and faded; and their gold chains of office were 
tarnished and unlinked. 

Passing through Basinghall Street, where the ghost of Bankruptcy 
was stalking, closely wrapped in a shroud fluted and _ frilled 
with deeds of inspection, I arrived at the Mansion House, and 
was startled to find, though it was about half-past two in the 
morning, many well-known old faces moving in and out of the 
Royal Exchange. ; 

First came the good old Nathan Meyer Rothschild, with his 
inseparable friend Cohen, and as they crossed close to the equestrian 
statue of the Duke of Wellington, the former remarked, “ Cohen, 
my friend, the Duke was right when he said a high rate of interest 
denoted bad security.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Cohen, “he was right ; the good days will not 
return when Austrian mefalligues, Dutch speckle backs, and French 
Four per Cents. were a host in themselves in the foreign market. 
Now survey the list—securities for every race and nation, even to 
the confines of Timbuctoo.” 

“Well,” rejoined the great Hebrew, “I am glad to see our 
successors in New Court keep to the principal of the old securities. 
They do not venture out of their depth, and refuse to adopt the 
vagaries of the new school. Here comes our long-tried friend, 
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Bates of Baring’s; let us hear what he says. He is always preaching, 
and wisely too, the elegant simplicity of the Three per Cents.” 

Now pressed forward a portly, well-balanced figure, quietly 
dressed, who raises his hat to Nathan Meyer. 

“We were talking,” said the Rothschild, “respecting the ‘old’ 
and the ‘new school’ of finance. Cohen agrees with me that the 
system now extant is not so sound as it was in the days when we 
superintended these things.” 

“Certainly not,” replied the late member of Baring’s; ‘“ even 
before limited liability was introduced, that eventuated in the great 
crash a few years ago, the tendency was in the unsound direction, 
but the inauguration of that principle developed a crisis, from which 
the commercial world has not long recovered.” 

“ And I am pleased to see,” added the great Hebrew, “that 
Bishopsgate Street, like New Court—cronies and chums as we always 
were—keeps in the patlr we chalked out many years ago, and does 
not adventure in any kind of risky enterprise.” 

“Here is Wm. Pattison, late Governor of the Bank—late M.P. 
for the City of London,” said Bates of Baring’s; “I wonder what 
his opinion will be.” 

Wm. Pattison joined the circle (Stomach and Gaiters, as he was 
facetiously called). He wore a broad black hat, dark blue coat with 
a spencer, drab smalls and drab gaiters, surmounting well polished 
shoes. “Oh! the degenerate times,” he exclaimed; “talk of the 
vicissitudes of trade, and the haste to gain riches. Nothing in our 
lives occurred equal to what is passing now.” And this ponderous, 
weighty magnate clasped his hands in very grief. 

The hours were waning; and leaving the coterie to prolong their 
interview if they thought fit, I went over to the Bank. The Guards 
were on duty, the officer and his privileged companion were enjoying 
themselves, and all was apparently safe and in sound keeping. Two 
figures, robed in antique costume, with wigs and queues, were, how- 
ever, promenading in the Bank gardens. The most prominent, I soon 
discovered, was Abraham Newland ; the other proved to be Daniel 
Race, his famous successor. 

Said Abraham Newland, toying with his malacca cane, “We who 
are advanced enough in years to remember the South Sea bubble, 
the ruin and disaster produced by that gigantic swindle, may well 
laugh at the petty panics and crises of later years. Admitted that 
several have recently shown results of a most discouraging character, 
and that they created widespread distress, what can they be con- 
sidered compared with the doings at the old South Sea Chambers, 
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and the transactions in Change Alley when that monstrosity was 
rife?” 

“ Abraham, Abraham,” pursued Daniel Race, with his bright, 
jocund face. ‘ But we punished them in those days.” And here he 
took a pinch of snuff from his highly-embossed platina box, which he 
again speedily shifted to his brocaded waistcoat, and pulling it down 
over a heavily laden fob, in which was deposited his gold watch, he 
laughed with saturnine grace, fumbling his large red and white 
cornelian seals, 

“ Punished them, you say,” replied Abraham Newland. 

“Yes, punished them, Abraham. How.many members of the 
House of Commons were expelled? What was the fate of persons 
high in state? What estates were sequestrated to meet the justice 
of the case ?” 

“We do not do so now; we temper justice with mercy,” said 
Abraham Newland, who, in his brown coloured suit, with fancy 
steel buttons, was getting uncomfortable, as a stiff breeze was blowing, 
which made the crannied stones and passages resound with audible 
noises. 

“Had we not better sheer off?” continued Daniel Race. “The 
weather is not the most encouraging, and we shall speedily have 
daylight. The Governor will be early in attendance, and he would 
not care to find that we had been ‘revisiting the glimpses of the 
moon.’” 

“Well said,” replied Abraham Newland. ‘ You see the great 
bevy of aspirants for fame in the shape of our merchants, who would 
like to be on the Court, not only for the sake of taking the fees, 
but making the most they can of the prestige of being in ‘the 
House list.’ ‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,’ saith the Preacher.” 

“‘But before we go,” said Daniel Race, “let us look after the 
bullion vaults and see that their contents are safe.” 

So saying, Abraham Newland and Daniel Race arm in arm threaded 
the narrow, well-guarded, thief-proof and fire-proof passage to inspect 
the contents of the bullion vaults. 

When I went round Lothbury the morning was advancing—the 
greyish streaks in the sky and dispersing dark clouds indicated that 
daybreak would be shortly at hand. The gas lamps flickered, but 
gave sufficient light to show what was passing. Standing before the 
London and Westminster Bank in stately majesty was James 
William Gilbart, many years general manager of that important 
establishment. Enveloped in his old roquelaur cloak, buttoned tight 
round his neck, with his thoughtful face turned towards the Bank of 
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England—for a long period his staunch, strong adversary—he appeared 
as when alive and in the flesh. 

Placed near him were the half-dozen volumes contributed by him 
to banking literature, supported by the several original sketches of the 
likenesses which from time to time had been issued to the public. 
While observing these, I discerned approaching his private associate 
Thomas Joplin, who was supposed to assist him in his scientific 
investigations. He was clad in the usual old snuff-coloured brown 
coat, black cloth trousers, and well worn hat, and as he came up to 
James William Gilbart they shook each other cordially by the 
hand. 

I bowed to them respectfully, and they both immediately gave me 
a kindly recognition. 

Old Joplin said, addressing James William Gilbart, “ Our young 
friend here, who has thrown himself into the vortex of banking and 
commercial literature, will have to indite strange things if he shall 
live but a few years longer. You and I saw the crisis of 1825-26, 
and several of those which have succeeded, and each has developed 
stronger and more disastrous features than those which have pre- 
ceded it, culminating in the serious events of 1866.” 

“T always said it would be so,” replied James William Gilbart. 
“Did I not foreshadow all these things in my respective works? 
—but the public, like the public, will never be taught. They only 
become wise after the event. Speculation, however, as John Diston 
Powles always affirmed, can never be wholly repressed, because the 
lessons of the past are so speedily forgotten. Between one crisis 
and another a new generation springs up, and naturally the sons, not- 
withstanding every admonition, are wiser than their fathers ; and then, 
when they find themselves in the spider’s web, they are only too 
ready to cry “‘ Peccavi!” Why, here is John Diston Powles, with his 
weather glasses, his old green coat and its fur collar, ready to do 
battle with the elements if the occasion requires it.” 

John Diston Powles here drew up. He looked “in the sere and 
yellow leaf.” This was not in the least remarkable, seeing that he had 
breasted three panics and had not come out of one scathless. “I 
don’t believe in limited liability,” murmured J. D. P. ‘Every 
variation of the Joint Stock Companies Act I have taken full advan- 
tage of. Did I not effect the tripartite division of the Columbian debt? 
and how did that succeed ? It killed poor Joseph Tasker; and others 
did not long survive the Spanish imbroglio. Where are Wm. Parish 
Robinson, Richmond, Ward, Lewis Haslewood, and a few more 
associated with Mexican and the Peruvian debts? Everything 
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shadowed forth greater promises than performances; but the wheel 
of fortune will make its revolution in ordinary course.” 

“ Idiotic—lost,” replied Thomas Joplin. ‘No wonder people 
say he is an aberrated spirit.” 

“*He seems worn and out of sorts,” said James William Gilbart. 
“He was once a man of mark in City circles, but Time has laid a 
heavy hand upon him.” 

John Diston Powles was on his way to the London Dock Com- 
pany, and after calling in there was lost in the mazes of the Grocers’ 
Hall Gardens. 

Daylight being almost visible, James William Gilbart and Thomas 
Joplin, after again inspecting the exterior of the Bank of England, 
soon sought their respective funereal abodes. 

As I neared the end of the Exchange, where the statue of George 
Peabody is placed, a lurid light shone over the head and bust of that 
great man. ‘The lower part of his person was enveloped in darkness, 
though it was near daybreak; and the wind whistled round the 
corners of the site of the old church, long since demolished, where 
the figure is seated in a large easy chair. The bronze, though dull 
and dark, gradually assumed a preternatural brightness; and standing 
before it, the more closely I inspected it, the more natural became 
the features, and at length the eyes presented their ordinary 
glistening intelligence. The whole figure shortly exhibited symptoms 
of restlessness, and after a sneeze anda cough, the statue became 
imbued with apparent vitality, left its chair, and walked towards me. 
There was George Peabody in ordinary costume, as I had known him 
years since, apparently wishing to enter into conversation. Although 
a number of individuals more important than myself were moving 
about—all of course in the spirit—he evidently desired to discard 
them, steadily approaching the spot where I stood. 

Just then a rich old miser, well known in the purlieus of Cornhill 
as Whistling Jemmy, shuffled past us as if wishing to impede our 
meeting ; and shuffling and whistling, and looking cold and uncom- 
fortable out of his bleared grey eyes, went on towards Bartholomew 
Lane, leaning on his stick, wheezing out his low melancholy plaint, 
greatly to the annoyance of all who came in contact with him. But 
still he whistled and shuffled, much to his own satisfaction, as he 
was on a visit of inspection to his large improving properties, with 
the view, as was his custom during life, to increase his rent roll. 

George Peabody, attired as he was in blue body coat, black vest, 
and black pantaloons, with black gloves covering gouty hands, and 
pannus corium shoes covering gouty feet, approached. “ What 
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miserable sinner is that?” he inquired, as the wheezing, whistling 
miser made his way. 

“That is Whistling Jemmy,” I replied; “the miser who has 
made all his money by purchasing old and dilapidated buildings, 
and after improving them, seeking every year to enforce higher 
rentals. Some pursue one course in heaping up riches, some 
another. But it all ends in one result—they cannot take them with 
them.” 

“ Ah!” answered the great millionaire, “the common lot. If I 
made my money by large adventures in neglected American securi- 
ties, Peruvian bonds, and Hudson Bay shares, he has made his 
through the late enormous rise in property and rentals, which, how- 
ever it may be occasionally interfered with by panic, will never be 
finally arrested. But, friend, what do you think of the growth of 
morality among ourselves and neighbours during the last ten or 
twelve years ?” 

I shook my head mournfully, and said I feared I could not 
report any improvement. The race for riches was stronger than 
ever ; extravagant expenditure was more freely encouraged than it 
was ten years ago; and the means used to obtain money were less 
scrupulous than formerly. 

Whistling Jemmy shuffled back, and, whistling and wheezing, was 
rude enough to draw close and interrupt our conversation. 

Pulling up, leaning on his stick, he humped his crooked back, and 
glaring out of his bleared, bloodshot eyes at the millionaire, he 
said—“ And so you are the great Mr. Peabody. I have long wished 
to meet you face to face; but while you were perched up there 
(pointing to the elevated chair) I have not had a reasonable chance. 
Whiffle, whiffle, whifflee Do you think the people respect you for 
leaving that great mass of money to the nation—to the poor of 
London? I think not. Some say it was vanity on your part. 
Whiffle, whiffle, whiffle. You may have good trustees ; your funds 
may be well employed and distributed honestly; but save and except 
your statue and your name, little will be thought of you a hundred 
years hence. Whiffle, whiffle, whiffle.” 

I could see from the glowing bronze cheeks of George Peabody 
that he was becoming indignant, and that he could hardly resist 
kicking the miser. He at length replied, “‘I acted as my conscience 
dictated ; if I have erred, I have at least erred in the right direction. 
But you, you miserable sinner, you have heaped up wealth without 
exercising the least charity, leaving your property to become the prey 
of Chancery.” 
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“Oh, oh!” rejoined Whistling Jemmy; “what fun. Whiffle, 
whiffle, whiffle. Precisely what I wanted.” 

Just then came forward Toothpowder Brown. The gay, débonnaire 
Frenchman—Anglicised by his long residence in this country—drew 
from his little black bag two or three boxes of the real Pennsylvanian 
composition and half a dozen tooth brushes. “Buy der poudre? any 
tooth brushes? Vy you quarrel over your vealth? I have vorked, 
struggled, and fought, but have saved no riches. I have lived 
beyond the allotted span—threescore and ten—and have died in a 
hole comme un rat, and dere is no one, tank God, to dispute my 
vill.” 

Whistling Jemmy was evidently afraid of old Toothpowder Brown, 
for he shuffled off, striking a strong diapason note, and ejaculating— 
“ Dodger—spendthrift—ne’er-do-well.” 

Toothpowder Brown shook up his little black bag containing the 
Pennsylvanian mixture and the tooth brushes, and with light elastic 
step soon distanced the shambling, shuffling miser. 

Bidding George Peabody adieu, after seeing him once more in his 
elevated position, I traced my course in another direction. 

Dancing in wild delirium before the portals of the Stock 
Exchange, I noticed the dark phantoms of many well-intentioned 
individuals who were compelled to succumb in the “ dissolving views 
in figures” in July and August, 1870, and who never can hope to 
rise again. They, nevertheless, like Sisyphus with the rolling stone, 
desire to retrieve their position, though there is not the remotest 
chance of their ever doing so. 

It was four o’clock before I had terminated my rounds, as the 
watch of the night would say, and before my host of worthies, great 
and small, had returned to their chill, earthy tenements. Each took 
his way gravely and silently to his respective locality, and one 
after one, as I lost sight of them, the long lines down Cheapside, 
Lombard Street, Cornhill, Lothbury, Throgmorton Street, and Thread- 
needle, Street again became a dreary waste of banking-houses, mer- 
chants’ establishments, and shops waiting for the return of every-day 
life, to bring with it the customary amount of animation and 
anxiety. 

As for myself, returning home quietly on foot, thoughtfully 
pondering over the sights I had witnessed and the dialogues I had 
heard, my mind and senses were somewhat relieved by the clean 
appearance of and the fresh fragrance from the country wains and 
carts laden with the brightest of bright flowers, the greenest of green 
cabbages, the whitest of white turnips, the reddest of red beets, and 
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the yellowest of yellow carrots, on their road to Spitalfields, the 
Borough, and Newgate Markets. My halfway house I made at the 
early breakfast establishment near the outside porch of Shoreditch 
Church, where I regaled myself with a thick hunk of new bread 
obtained from a neighbouring baker, and a pint of sweet warm milk 
ladled out in true Cockney fashion from the polished tin cans of 
Laycock’s Dairy. ‘Turning round, my eyes alighted on an inscrip- 
tion on a tomb close at hand—‘“ Dr. Gardner’s last and best bed- 
room.” ‘ Perhaps,” said I to myself, “the eccentric doctor was not 
far wrong in thus curtly describing the character of his final resting- 


place.” 
D. MoriEr Evans. 











TENNYSON AND BROWNING. 


HILE Europe is but just emerging from one of the 
most terrible wars that the world’s history has to 
chronicle, we Britons, valuing peace as a possession 
whose worth we have proved, have still continued in 
our path of calm though speedy progress—in thought and practice, 
in science and art, by land and sea, at home and abroad—in spite 
of the harmless contempt of Europe and the indignant protests of 
a small but noisy section of our fellow-countrymen. 

Now peace makes rich, and riches encourage Art, whilst Art, thus 
encouraged, in her turn reflects in her every accent, expression, and 
motion’ the serene influences that control her, as surely as her voice, 
and form, and features would respond, were war upon us, to all the 
wild exultations or despairs of victory or defeat. 

This is, after all, but an old thought clothed in new words, but its 
repetition leads us more fully to realise what is the present mission 
amongst us of Poetry—alike the most divine and the most human of 
the daughters of Art. Art, whom we may justly call the idealisation 
of truth, be truth’s teachings sweet or harsh, terrible or tender, as they 
may. 

‘What, then, are the poetic art-truths that we recognise as most 
representative of the age in which we live? 

One swift retrospective glance over the past half century is sufficient 
to show us that its peaceful course has been throughout a period of 
growth—not one of stagnation or decay. 

Morally and socially we have been gainers—our intellectualism is 
more wide-spread, if less individually solid ; literature has become an 
honourable profession ; whilst music and the fine arts have received 
an annually increasing encouragement amongst us. 

All these good influences—moral, social, intellectual, artistic—find 
expression in a greater or less degree in the works of Mr. Tennyson. 
But a prosperous peace is almost necessarily attended by a leaning 
towards epicureanism—which, if too deeply indulged in, may grow 
into a positive evil, as it is in danger of becoming amongst us at the 
present time ; and the effect of this insidious influence upon life and 
thought constitutes the one great weakness of our present Laureate— 
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a human weakness, no doubt, and, in a poet of his sensuous nature, 
a pardonable—nay, an almost justifiable one. We go even further, 
and say that we do not believe that without it the poet would have 
had half the influence for good which by its possession he has gained 
over the public mind, for without this epicureanism he would not have 
been the representative poet that he is. With it he at times strikes 
through our senses to the very innermost depths of our nature, with 
a strange subtlety that is entirely his own, whilst its ill effects are 
only evident in occasional affectation and self-consciousness, and 
much over-fastidiousness of impression—never in sensuality as 
opposed to sensuousness. 

But let us endeavour to support this view of Mr. Tennyson’s 
representative character as a poet by’a general survey of his writings. 
The Laureate’s earliest poems are conspicuous for richness of colour 
and beauty of expression; but are wanting in thought and 
imagination. 

It would appear that, feeling his intellectual powers as a poet to be 
undeveloped, he threw himself heart and soul into the congenial 
study of the more sensuous beauties of art and nature ; and to this 
early instinct we are indebted for some of the most exquisitely 
picturesque and melodious idylls injany language, such as the two 
Marianas, “The Dying Swan,” and, later on, in 1832, “ CEnone” 
and “ The Lotos-eaters.” 

The poem of “The Dying Swan” will exemplify our view of the 
undeveloped character of Mr. Tennyson’s powers at this period. 
It is obvious that it is the voice of the swan itself, and not the scene 
in which its music is supposed to be heard, that should be the strong 
central charm of the poem. No accessories, however picturesque, 
should draw off our attention from that passionate outpouring of a 
joyous, sensuous life, rendered sweeter and stranger by the mysterious 
gift of song which half humanises and altogether glorifies the wild 
death-notes of the beautiful bird, and commingled, it may be, with 
the divination of a still more delicious lot hereafter, in a state from 
which the singer might, with Horace’s deathless poet, have sprung. 
But few admirers of this poem—and it has many—will acknowledge 
enjoying the poem in any other sense than as a most exquisitely 
faithful study of nature. 

“The Palace of Art” may be regarded as Mr. Tennyson’s first 
philosophical assay. This poem, fine though it is in conception, and 
elaborately finished in expression as we must allow it to be, gives, 
after all, but a very faint promise of the speculative power of “The 
Two Voices.” In these, the future Laureate’s first fruits to Apollo, we 
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find considerable feeling, marred though it too often is by affected 
turns of thought and language; a graceful play of fancy, and yet 
apparently no sense of humour ; but, above all, a pre-eminent com- 
mand over every tone and shade of word-music and poetic colouring. 
Altogether we encounter a poet with about as much promise as Keats 
displayed in his first poem; a lyrist as truly idyllic, as tender, and 
if not as sprightly, well-nigh as sensuous, as the author of ‘‘ Endymion,” 
but with the great advantages of a more educated ear and judgment 
than the earlier poet had attained to. 

In 1842 appeared the “ Mort d’Arthur,” which at once established 
Mr. Tennyson’s claim to be a poet in the highest sense of the word— 
no mere poetical medium for this age’s expression of her sense of the 
beauties of a serene nature and a peaceful art, but the maker, the 
creator of a distinctive work which, as long as our language lasts, 
must be read and rejoiced in. 

There is no want of imagination here, however wanting in it Tenny- 
son may be elsewhere. Witness the poet’s comparison of the cry that 
went up from the three queens, when Sir Bedivere bore the wounded 
Arthur down to their barge, to “a wind that shrills all night in a 
waste land where no one comes, nor hath come, since the making of 
the world.” And there is a calm, self-contained strength about the 
whole poem that places it on a level with perhaps any single passage of 
Milton. It is a pity that it should ever have been preluded by such 
a self-conscious strain as “’The Epic ”—which, we are glad to think, 
there is now no possible reason for reprinting. 

‘The consideration of the “ Mort d’Arthur” naturally leads us on to 
the consideration of Mr. Tennyson’s claims as a narrative poet. That 
he is not an epic one is at once evident to any of his readers. 

Even if we could not lay our finger on a passage which shows his 
familiarity and sympathy with Virgil, we should have hazarded the con- 
viction that the Laureate had a strong fellow-feeling for that great classic. 
Compare some of the early idyllic pieces of Mr. Tennyson with the 
“Eclogues” and some parts of the “ Georgics,” and a strong similarity of 
poetic power displays itself. That gift which has been so aptly called 
“the harvest of the quiet eye,” appears peculiarly characteristic of them 
both, as does that exquisite finish, expression, and form which we 
find alike in the “ Pollio” and “‘ none.” 

But in the “Song of Silenus” we find the promise ofa fuller imagina- 
tive grandeur than in any of Tennyson’s earlier poems, and when we 
afterwards contrast the most ambitious efforts of the two poets, we 
have no hesitation in giving the palm to the ancient in preference to 
the modern. 
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We may notice, en passant, a curious coincidence in the choice of 
the subjects of their two longest poems by Virgil and Tennyson. 

Arthur, like AZneas, is a reputed national hero, whose adventures 
are equally fictitious if not equally well told; and yet there is a want 
of human interest in them both that is evident to every thoughtful 
student of their characters. 

The “ Aineid” is to the full as mythical as the “ Arthuriad ”—i 
we may venture to call Mr. Tennyson’s Round Table cycle by that 
name. And in the consummate finish of its revised books, and in 
the idyllic character of its episodes, it will bear comparison with our 
Laureate’s best passages; but beyond this it would be hardly fair to 
contrast the two works. 

For the “ Aineid” has all the continuity of a great epic, however 
wanting it may at times be in dramatic simplicity; whilst the 
“ Arthuriad ” is a succession of epopees, all of them no doubt bearing 
upon the same subject, yet so loosely strung together that their order 
might be—indeed, has been—altered by their author without any 
violence being done to the text. 

The interest of these idyllic epopees is, on the whole, well-sustained, 
though in some of them, and notably in “‘ The Holy Grail,” it suffers 
from the realistic mind of the author, who too often appears for a 
time to forget his theme in almost microscopic contemplation of the 
scenes which he is describing. 

A lady of unusual analytic power once noticed to us how in the 
“Tdylls of the King,” as the first published poems of the “ Arthuriad” 
are called, Mr. Tennyson rings out three distinct changes of the 
passion of love: true love of man and wife in Enid; man’s and 
woman’s disappointed love, in Elaine and Guinevere. Turning our- 
selves to Vivien, we observe the darkest side of passion powerfully 
depicted, whilst the new poems of the “ Arthuriad” will at once 
suggest the further phases of maiden love and love wasted on an 
unworthy woman. Perhaps no poet ever followed this master-passion 
through so many of its moods. 

Here Mr. Tennyson’s representative character again appears. 

Ours is not an age for long epics, as the author of the “ Earthly 
Paradise” appears to have proved since the publication of his “Jason.” 
We are too restless, too fond of change of all kind, for “Odysseys” 
and “ Aneids,” as we are too self-absorbed and undemonstrative for 
the drama. The subjective lyric and the idyllic narrative of Mr. 
Tennyson are, therefore, the fit expression of the spirit of 
the time, overflowing as they are with nervous versatility. The 
drama and epic will doubtless revive in some form or other with 
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the education of our masses, but we fear we are not yet ripe for 
their reproduction. 

Our philosophy is one of doubt and questioning, and hence the 
success of “‘ The Two Voices” and “In Memoriam.” Again, religion 
is broader and more tolerant than of yore, and this high influence is 
everywhere traceable in Mr. Tennyson’s writings. 

But Mr. Tennyson, though a representative poet, can, after all, 
only be called the representative of educated Englishmen. He has, 
no doubt, a strong feeling for the lowest in our land, as his “ May 
Queen” and“ Grandmother” indicate; and a keen appreciation 
of their feelings, as appears in his “ Northern Farmer,” where for 
once he is truly humorous; and it may be that “The Gardener’s 
Daughter” and “Enoch Arden” have here and there had their 
influence upon the people. But it is as a representative of the upper 
classes that Tennyson must take rank as a poet. He is classical, 
speculative, and artistic, and it is through these class characteristics 
that the whole heart of the man is hidden from the uninitiated. 
That it is a heart pure, kindly, and sympathetic, no educated man 
with a grain of moral sense in his constitution will gainsay; but 
it is at the same time significantly true that you must ask in vain 
at a cheap book shop for a secondhand copy of Tennyson. 

Let us now endeavour to realise in a few words of recapitulation 
the representative rank of Mr. Tennyson amongst our living poets. 
He is sensuous because his age is sensuous, but through this very 
quality he is the fittest exponent of whatever is beautiful and harm- 
‘less in the esthetics of our age. 

But, again, we are to a certain extent spoilt by our national 
prosperity. We are over-fastidious, self-conscious and affected, 
and these weaknesses only too often peep from Mr. Tennyson's 
pages;-and this latter remark will appear the juster when we 
repeat that the Laureate is essentially the poet of the educated 
upper classes. 

We are restless; he is versatile. Owing to the extraordinary 
facilities we now have for locomotion and sight seeing of every kind, 
we live through thrice as many lives as our forefathers did before us ; 
in like manner Mr. Tennyson’s many-mooded muse transports us 
from one study to another of youth and love, and age and death. 
Lastly, his philosophic creed, like that of his age, is one of doubt and 
questioning, for as yet we cannot understand the apparent contra- 
dictions between the seen and the unseen, many of them being 
difficulties that the spread of science has created in our own day, 
and therefore, too, his religion is a reflex of our haltings between 
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faith and scepticism, though patient trust in the providence of a 
higher power is the final lesson the poet would teach us. 

The special attraction of Mr. Browning’s genius is its vigorous, 
robust manliness. One reads Mr. Tennyson and feels softened and 
subdued by contact with an ethereal nature. We read Mr. Browning, 
and find the healthiest passions of our manhood fanned into a generous 
flame. How sturdy, for instance, the spirit of such rough but stirring 
lyrics as “‘ Cavalier Tunes,” “ How they Brought the Good News from 
Ghent,” and “Hervé Riel!” Again, in his dramatic writings, Mr. 
Browning has represented many moods of mind, but hardly ever an 
effeminate mood. His male characters—those which he has loved 
most to paint—are, with few exceptions, strong, eager, and heroic ; 
even his female characters are of an heroic type. It is not by their 
acts that he reveals his imaginary men and women, but chiefly by 
the processes of thought in their minds, very minutely described, 
apart from action. Yet how strong, bold, and free are their 
thoughts ! Surely it is by the force of his manliness that Mr. Brown- 
ing’s poetry has at last secured a recognition approaching popu- 
larity. 

Mr. Browning is more truly original, perhaps, than any other poet 
of the age. His originality not seldom leads him to that eccentricity 
of which his readers and critics have so frequently complained. But 
it has enriched the world with new conceptions of character, and 
aspects of life and of nature which have escaped treatment at the hands 
of less observant men ; new rhythms, new cadences, new forms of 
poetry. 

It has been often said that Mr. Browning would have made a better 
philosophical prose-writer than poet. We cannot believe it. Who- 
ever holds such an opinion can have no very lively conception of 
the difference between the poetical and the scientific mind. There 
is too much music in Mr. Browning’s nature to admit of his being a 
mere analytic writer. He must simg. He has too much ardour and 
sensuousness to allow him to love mere abstractions. All thought 
presents itself to him in images of beauty or sublimity; and his 
passion colours thought with the dyes of his own nature. It is only 
necessary to read such prose as he has written to perceive how little 
philosophic frigidity there is in him. 

We have repeated the oft-written stricture on Mr. Tennyson’s 
genius, that it is not richly endowed with humour. Such a criticism 
could scarcely be passed on that of Mr. Browning. His writings 
brim with a grotesque satirical humour. “Sludge the Medium,” 
“Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” “ Caliban upon Setebos,” must take 
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rank with the best humorous-satiric poems in the language; and 
they are quite unique in their conception and tone. 

The poets by whom this age will be known in history are, we 
believe, Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning. That the same period 
should have produced two poets apparently so dissimilar in style, in 
matter, and in intellectual character, is at first sight strange. But a 
closer examination of their writings will reveal a much more intimate 
affinity between them than appears upon the surface. Many of 
the same problems which have presented themselves to the one poet 
have presented themselves to the other. “In Memoriam,” “The 
Palace of Art,” “Maud,” “Caliban upon Setebos,” “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra,” the “ Epilogue” in “Dramatis Personz,”—all these are pro- 
ducts of the characteristic influences of the age. They exhibit the 
same perturbation of mind with regard to the religious and social 
questions of the day ; the same intellectual passion which animates 
the leading thinkers of the age; the same desire to grapple with 
speculative difficulties and solve them ; the same subtlety of thought, 
and blending of profound philosophy with poetical enthusiasm. But 
there are other resemblances not less noteworthy. There is an 
intensely realistic tendency everywhere apparent in the works of 
both poets. They love to treat of commonplace characters and com- 
monplace incidents, and they paint these minutely, without much 
imaginative warmth. Closely connected with this realistic tendency 
is a marked absence of real imaginative constructiveness. Neither 
poet has produced any great work of the highest kind of imaginative 
poetry. Their tales are simple and turn on every-day incidents—mere 
threads on which to string the pearls of thought and speculation. 
Their power of evolving an exciting dramatic plot seems never very 
great. Perhaps the most imaginative poem which Mr. Tennyson has 
ever produced is ‘‘ Tithonus ;” perhaps the most imaginative of Mr. 
Browning’s is “Saul.” Here both poets are dramatic, and both rise 
in the fictitious character to a sublime intensity of passion and vision 
not elsewhere attained by either of them. But in which of their 
works do we meet with the passionate invention of incident of 
Byron? where the marvellous constructiveness and breadth of vision 
we find in Shelley? Another point of resemblance is their lyrical 
bias. Mr. Browning has written brief unactable dramas, and a great 
poem consisting of several dramatic studies, but his tendency is to 
write lyrically. Mr. Tennyson has written a long series of short tales, 
but his gift is the lyrical gift. If Mr. Browning’s lyrics are dramatic, 
as they profess to be, we cannot hesitate to admit that Mr. Tenny- 
son’s lyrics are generally dramatic in the same sense. We are quite 
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sure that the hero of “Locksley Hall,” for example, is as much 
separated from the author’s personality as are any of Mr. Browning’s 
“men and women ;” and we do not believe that lyric poetry gene- 
rally is less dramatic in essence than Mr. Browning’s. The only 
lyric poetry which can be called truly dramatic is that which repre- 
sents in it some many-sided individual character. Merely to express 
some peculiar mood of mind, is not necessarily to write dramati- 
cally—it may only be, to represent the writer himself at different 
periods. And, when Mr. Tennyson writes love poems, in illustra- 
tion of feelings awakened by different forms of beauty, as ‘‘ Eleanore” 
and “ Adeline,” he is writing just as dramatically as Mr. Browning, 
when he sings of the “ Lost Leader” or “ Evelyn Hope.” 

The difference between the writings of the two arises from the 
accidents of character and education merely. Mr. Browning is one 
who seems to love excitement—who takes a fierce, animal delight in 
combat. Mr. Tennyson seeks repose. Mr. Browning would open a 
thousand new paths, loving progress, loving change, hopeful of the 
future. Mr. Tennyson would fain reconcile new and old, neither 
wholly captivated by the dreams of the future nor wholly wedded to 
the past. 

Such are some of the characteristics of the two chief poets of the 
Victorian age—an age rich in verse, but which has not as yet given 
birth to any truly great work of poetical art. Which poet is likely to 
live longest among the generations to come? ‘To answer this ques- 
tion will not, we think, be very difficult, nor to attempt it too 
presumptuous. 

When we consider the exquisite finish of Mr. Tennyson’s verse, 
the perfection and purity of his language, the distinctness of his 
thought, the flawlessness of his rhythms, the subtlety of his melody, 
the quiet strength of his mind— 


**That calmness of the temper, heart, and brain, 
Which are the power and crown of manliness ”— 


we cannot fail to perceive that almost all the elements of an enduring 
fame are his. 

Mr. Browning has a giant intellect, and a heart full of sympathy 
with his fellow-men. He must survive all other poets of to-day but 
the Laureate, by many a year. Yet those very qualities which 
render it so probable that Mr. Tennyson will enjoy long fame, and 
even popularity, Mr. Browning but rarely exhibits. His poetry is 
not that of a calm mind: it is the offspring of an acute, vigorous, 
original, and excitable intellect, more at the mercy of ephemeral 
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influences than one would from its nature be led to expect it to be. 
He has not the knack of chiselling in clear outline the likeness 
of the image which is in his mind. Though rich in a rhythmic music 
peculiar to himself, his verse is generally, to an ordinary ear, harsh and 
unmelodious. His sentences are constructed on a principle to which 
the English reader is not, and probably never will be, accustomed. 
His thoughts, which are bold and great, are vaguely and dimly 
expressed. Thus, too great a strain, amounting almost to discomfort, 
is put by him upon the minds of his readers before they are brought 
face to face with his great conceptions. This is a detect which will 
prevent Mr. Browning from ever becoming a poet of the people. 
For if poetry produces in most readers a weariness of brain, and a 
ruffling of the temper, where is the pleasure which is to endear it to 
their hearts? It is not that Mr. Browning’s thoughts are beyond the 
comprehension of an ordinary intelligence ; they are easy to grasp 
and easy to digest when once their shell is broken; it is because 
they are concealed by such uncouth or involved wording that they 
baffle those who go to poetry for pleasure and instruction. Nor 
has Mr. Browning given the same national colouring to his work as 
Mr. Tennyson has. Mr. Tennyson is English of the English. His 
simple stories of English life will probably always remain unsur- 
passed by anything of their kind. They reflect the England of 
his age, and for this reason will always carry with them a strong 
historical interest. He is national in the truest sense of the word ; 
loves his country; has written her praises; has rebuked her; has 
faith in her still grander destiny. Mr. Browning is not un-English ; 
but he is more cosmopolitan ; and, though his aim is perhaps loftier, 
he can hardly so endear himself to the hearts of his own countrymen. 

We have sometimes- seen it written by revolutionary critics that 
Mr. Tennyson’s day is. gone by. If so, whose day has arrived ? 
Who holds the place in public favour which he has held? Whose 
influence is as strong as his? We have no hesitation in declaring 
our belief that Mr. Tennyson will stand out hereafter from among 
his fellows as the pre-eminent, because the most representative, poet 
of his time. 
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No. IX.—WYCHERLEY AND CONGREVE. 


LOypr YCHERLEY was born just twenty-four years after 
(Sy) Shakespeare died. He came into the world at the 
ex village of Clive, near Shrewsbury, where his father, 
who was one of the Tellers of the Exchequer, held 
some property. The family—which had remained stationary in the 
same neighbourhood—was an ancient one ; for it could be traced, 
unbroken, from the dramatist up to the reign of Henry IV. 

It is observable that the chief of our early play-writers were men 
of family above the ordinary standard, and that their education was 
collegiate. Ben Jonson, indeed, forms an exception, and an impor- 
tant one, to the list; but Beaumont and Fletcher were gentlemen 
born and gentlemen bred ; and it should seem that the family of 
Shakespeare was both ancient and respectable ; for the coat of arms 
has been traced as having been borne by a Warwickshire family of 
the name in the reign of Henry VII. ; but the name itself exists in 
the records of Henry VI., Edward IV., and Richard III. 

Wycherley received his boyish education in France, where he was 
introduced to the circles of the celebrated Duchess of Montausier, 
who, as is recorded in his life, converted him to the Catholic religion. 
After the restoration of Charles II., Wycherley returned to England, 
and entered at Queen’s College, Oxford ; but, according to Wood, 
in his “ Athenze Oxoniensis,” he remained a student only, and took 
no degree. Here he became re-converted to Protestantism, and 
later in life we find that he made another credal pirouette, and finally 
died a ‘ Romanist”—the word used by Pope when speaking of him 
to Spence. When we consider the loose—in more senses than one— 
and robe-de-chamobre faith that signalised the age of the Court-party in 
Charles II.’s reign; also that Wycherley had imbibed early impres- 
sions of that religion whose teachers have occasionally assumed the 
power of smoothing the knots and asperities of apprehension and 
misgiving as regards our future state ; it is not to be much wondered 
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at that he, who had manifested no strong adherence to any creed, 
should finally resign himself to that one which would give him the 
least trouble. This observation, however, is to be received as an 
“aside,” speaking in dramatic technicality ; for we have only to con- 
sider Wycherley as a writer. 

His comedies are, “ Love in a Wood,” written at nineteen, and 
before he went to Oxford; “The Gentleman Dancing-Master,” at 
twenty-one (the year after his entrance at College); “The Plain 
Dealer,” at twenty-five ; and lastly, “The Country Wife,” at one or 
two and thirty. This, their chronology, Pope (in Spence’s anecdotes) 
says Wycherley himself had told him over and over again. 

The comedy of “Love in a Wood” is, indeed, an extraordinary 
piece of invention, and of writing, too, for a youth of nineteen. His 
knowledge of the arcana of town life, with its interminable in .'gues 
and love-treasons—if it be not profanation to use the term “love” 
in this description of social commerce —is certainly remarkable. 
The disguises and blunders and perplexities are conducted with all 
the display of a young ambition to build up a dramatic plot: they 
are spun out to wearisomeness, and mostly improbable in design. 
One must keep one’s mental eyes closed while reading it, and, like 
children, play at “make-believe.” Moreover, we feel little or no 
sympathy with even the better class of the characters ; one cares 
nothing whether they “‘ marry and live happy afterwards,” or not ; for 
their whole course of conduct shows that their jealousy arises from 
sensual vanity, and not from a worthy pride of exclusiveness ; and, 
‘moreover, we feel that if in the end they had all been jilted, they 
would have quickly righted themselves by some other toy object. 
Nevertheless, it must be confessed that, gross as many of the scenes 
are, the “mirror held up to nature” is not a distorted one. Selfish- 
ness, duplicity, and insincerity meet their just retribution, as they 
do in real life ; if not openly to the world, to the “still small voice” 
of the sometime self-communing heart. The character of Ranger in 
this play of “ Love in a Wood” is, perhaps, the most naturally por- 
trayed of the whole company; and he is the elder brother of the 
same family in name and character in Dr. Hoadley’s play of “The 
Suspicious Husband.” Restless as a butterfly, and as various in his 
enjoyments, and familiar even to effrontery. -The next character is 
the widow Flippant—a railer against men and matrimony from 
policy, and making desperate lunges to get married. Her confession 
to her husband-broker, Mrs. Joiner, is an edifying and precocious 
piece of diplomacy for a youth of nineteen to have concocted. She 
says, “‘ The widow’s fortune, whether supposed or real, is her chiefest 
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bait ; the more chary she seems of it, and the more she withdraws it, 
the more eagerly the busy, gaping fry will bite. With us widows, 
husbands are got like bishoprics, by saying, ‘No.’” And in an 
after-scene, when throwing out her usual bait, she says to Ranger, 
“No man breathing shall ever persuade me to matrimony,” he, with 
well-bred tact and knowledge of match-intrigue, answers her, “ Cursed 
be the man who should do so rude a thing as to persuade you 
to anything against your inclination. / would not do it for the 
world, madam.” Many aphorisms and morsels of shrewd worldly 
knowledge might be quoted from this young production. Lydia 
says, ‘Want of money makes us devout lovers as Christians.” And 
Ranger is well answered to the commonplace axiom, “ Women are 
poor credulous creatures—easily deceived,” by Vincent, whose reply 
is, “‘ We are poor credulous creatures when we think them so.” 

“The Gentleman Dancing-Master” is a considerably inferior pro- 
duction in every respect to the one just dismissed, and, compared 
with the other, it has far more the air of a first attempt. Pre- 
posterously improbable in plot ; overcharged, and yet feeble in cha- 
racter ; and the dialogue, not merely “ flat, stale, and ‘improbable ;” 
but, what is the greatest of all defects in a play, there is frequent 
repetition in it. It is no unusual thing with an author to make a 
comparative failure in his second production, more especially when 
the first has been attended with unusual success. This may arise 
from too much self-reliance, resulting from his triumph, or from 
mental reaction; but where the elements are robust, the mind 
recovers its beat of wing, and never flags till it reach that golden 
bough in the “ still-climbing trees of the Hesperides.” 

The hero of this play (Gerrald), who personates the dancing-master, 
in order that he may attend upon his mistress, is a commonplace 
person, and as for the heroine (Hippolita), Wycherley evidently 
intended her for a product of the boarding-school conservatories of 
his day, and an edifying compound of precocious impudence and 
duplicity she is. The dialogues between her and her waiting-maid, 
Prue, are prodigious. Some glimpse—and it is but a glimpse—a 
first dawn of their complexion, may be surmised by the Abigail’s 
exclaiming on one occasion, “Lord, it’s a sign you have been kept 
up, indeed, and know little of the world, to refuse a man for a 
husband only because he’s a fool.” And afterwards, in conversation 
with this same intended husband, Hippolita says, “ This fool, I see, 
is as apt as an ill-poet to mistake the contempt and scorn of people 
for applause and admiration.” She is a perfect example of the ill- 
effects resulting from mistrust and seclusion during non-age. The 
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father of Hippolita is a half-Spaniard, and being imbued with the 
education-principles of that nation, he locks her up, and installs his 
sister as her gaoler. The consequence is—as with all persons who 
are put out of the pale of confidence—that her every faculty is 
exerted to deceive him and frustrate his plans. 

In the reign of Charles II., when the political intercourse between 
the two Courts of England and France was established (to the deep 
disgrace of our own), it was the rage with the British youth to ape 
the habits and manners of their neighbours. This exotic grafting 
was indignantly satirised by the great national wit of Milton, Marvel, 
and Butler ; and Wycherley too (who saw and knew more of it than 
all the others) has added his honest protest to those of his illustrious 
countrymen. In this play of “The Gentleman Dancing Master,” he has 
introduced a character, who is styled in the dramatis persone Mr. 
Paris, or Mons. de Paris, a vain coxcomb, and rich city heir, newly 
returned from France, and mightily affected with the French language 
and fashions. He is the cousin, and intended husband of Hippolita ; 
but being vain, conceited, profligate, and a fool, he is rejected by his 
mistress—more perhaps, for being a fool, than for any of his other 
defects. ‘There is an amusing scene (although overcharged and spun 
out), in which the old Spaniard, Hippolita’s father, insists as a previous 
condition to his becoming his son-in-law, that he shall change his 
dress to the Spanish costume: and he then places him under the 
tuition of his little black servant, to “teach him to walk with the 
verdadero gesto, gracia, and gravidad of a true Castilian.” The 
helpless implorings of the poor fop; the blithe assiduity of the 
young negro, who relishes the appointment; and the obtuse, un- 
imaginative obstinacy of the uncle (who is a solemn old bore) are 
humourously drawn. After a long scene of altercation, in which the 
fop parts with his French dress as though he were being flayed alive, 
the uncle says : 


Come, Black, now teach him to make a Spanish leg. [That is, to bow—to 
salute. ] 

Mons. de Paris. Your Spanish leg is an English courtesy [curtsey], I vow and 
swear—ha! ha! 

Don Diego. Well, the hood doesn’t make the monk: the ass was an ass still, 
though he had the lion’s skin on. . . . . But Black, do what you can; 
make the most of him ; walk him about—walk him about. ~ 

[Enter Servant.] Here are the people, Sir, you sent to speak with about pro- 
visions for the wedding. And here are your clothes brought home too, Mistress. 

Don Diego. Well, I come. Black, do what you can with him; walk him— 
walk him about. 

fons. Paris. Indeed,‘ Uncle, if I were as you, I would not have the grave 
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Spanish habit so travestied. I shall disgrace it, and my little black master too, 
I vow and swear. 

Don Diego. Learn of him—learn of him; improve yourself by him;—And do 
you walk him—walk him about soundly. Come sister and daughter; I must 
have your judgments, though I shall not need them, look you. Walk him—walk 
him ; see you walk him! 


There is some nature in the dull obstinacy of this old blockhead ; 
but I suspect there will be little curiosity to read the whole play, when 
it is known that this is one of the most amusing scenes in it. 

“The Country Wife”’—and which was altered into the “ Country 
Girl,” to suit modern opinions and manners—ranks infinitely above 
the two former plays in point of design, management of plot, language, 
and wit: in the last quality, indeed, it abounds. The dialogue also 
(though still spun out in some of the scenes) has much the air of 
everyday conversation—although of the higher grade as to the polish 
of its diction. Moreover, there is an abundant disbursement of that 
shrewd “crooked wisdom” indispensable to those who have volun- 
teered into the ranks of love-intrigues. They must learn their 
practicalities of office, their craft of trade, as must a pickpocket or 
a swindler: and the result is, that in both callings, the trouble is 
greater than to preserve the course of a straightforward, honest 
dealing. I confess that, to me, there is quite as much amusement 
in threading these scenes of insincerity, intrigue, and “casual fru- 
ition,” as in threading the mazes and doublings, and turnings, shifts, 
and escapes of a scapegrace like Gil Blas, or Gines de Passamonte- 
The whole race of both sexes are equally respectable, and not one 
spark of interest is excited in the mind either for the one party or the 
other. One cares very little whether an instinctive wanton, like Mrs. 
Pinchwife, be false to her husband; and still less that a coarsely 
debauched and jealous rake, like that husband (who claims the 
licence of “free-foot” to range abroad at his pleasure, and would 
kill his wife for using the same privilege) should be deceived. 
That such a specimen of selfish injustice should suffer the full retri- 
bution of mental torment, we contemplate with something like 
unmingled satisfaction ; and I would not say that we do not even - 
triumph in his dishonour, which is broached at the end of the play. 
The play itself, with all its extravagant coarseness, is not without its 
home-speaking moral: for the unrestricted woman of society, Alithea, 
vindicates her own self-respect by a steadiness and constancy 
towards the man to whom she had pledged her truth, till he himself, 
by wanton absurdity and self-seeking, forces her to marry the man she 
preferred, but had resolutely refused, because of her previous engage- 
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ment; while the “cribbed and cabined” country wife, mewed 
up before marriage, and jealously watched, and mistrusted, and 
locked up afterwards, is ready to rush into any eccentricity of conduct, 
from pure ignorance, with resentment at the injustice exercised 
towards her. Bad education, and want of confidence, from first to 
last, was the cause of all the evil ; for her nature is frank and generous, 
and even loveable. She is a wild weed brought suddenly into the 
hothouse of artificial and licentious society. Another unfavourable 
feature in the play is the hollowness and utter absence of all confi- 
dence in the men towards each other: there is no resting-place for 
the heart—all are “dear friends,” and all would be traitors at the first 
glance of an inducement. They certainly are not hypocrites to each 
other, for no one is deceived in his estimate of his companion’s 
friendship. Sparkish says to Harcourt, ‘“‘ Though I have known thee 
a great while, let me never go if I do not love thee as well as a new 
acquaintance.” And this same Harcourt addresses his friend’s 
betrothed mistress before his face, and succeeds in carrying her off 
from him. The character of this same Sparkish is indeed a monster of 
improbability. He courts Alithea solely for her fortune ; and because 
he is indifferent to her person, he takes the most ridiculous—not to 
say offensive—means of showing he is not jealous, by actions which 
are desperately improbable and absurd; and, to crown all, he is 
characterised by his friend as being the most licentious fellow in town. 
In short, the whole gang are a crew of incurables. 

In the midst of the choicely witty, though unquotable scenes in the 
play, we now and then come upon an axiom, or a casual sentiment, 
that’ is worth preserving ; for Wycherley had worthy principles, and 
was the honest chronicler of the morals that inundated the com- 
munity with the blessed Restoration. He held up the mirror to that 
distorted nature, and with a rough truth he promulgates practical 
wisdom. For instance: Horner, the hero of the play, says to the 
quack :— 

Doctor, there are quacks in love, as well in physic ; who get but the fewer and 
worse patients for their boasting : a good name is seldom got by giving it one’s 
self; and women, no more than honour, are compassed by bragging. Come, 
come, doctor, the wisest lawyer never discovered the merits of his cause till the 
trial; the wealthiest man conceals his riches, and the cunning gamester his play. 
Shy husbands, like old rooks, are not to be cheated but by a new unpractised trick : 
false friendship will now no more than false dice win upon them; no, not in 
the city.” 

Horner inquires of Harcourt whether he did not bear the raillery of 
the town-folk bravely? who replies, “ With a most theatrical impu- 
dence ; nay, more than the orange wenches show there, or a drunken 
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wizard mask: nay, or that most impudent of creatures, an ill-poet; or, 
what is more impudent still, a second-hand critic.” And here is a 
sentiment, that is like coming upon a green spot in the sulphurous, 
stifling desert of falsehood, subterfuge, and artifice. Speaking of 
women, Horner says, “ Methinks wit is more necessary than beauty’; 
and I think no young woman ugly that has it, and no handsome 
woman agreeable without it.” 

“ The Plain Dealer,” and which is esteemed and justly the best of 
Wycherley’s plays, was also his last. The idea of the plot and 
principal character was suggested to the author by those of the 
“Misanthrope” of Molitre; as those of “The Country Wife” was 
suggested by the great French dramatist’s “Ecole des Femmes.” 
Manly, the “‘ Plain Dealer,” is one who professes loud and defying 
hatred and contempt of all his species ; and, like all such egoistical 
persons (for your misanthrope is rarely anything but a coxcomb and 
an egoist), he commits as gross a moral antithesis in selecting one or 
two individuals from the mass, in whom, with the conceit and 
wilfulness of an egoist, he reposes as blind and unlimited a confidence, 
as he mistrusts and slanders the bulk of mankind. The conduct of 
Manly in this play has been censured on the score of its being a 
violation of nature, that a person so nobly endowed in all essentials, 
should involve in his own moral and intellectual character so violent 
a contradiction : that he should be so mistrustful, at the same time 
so purblindly confiding: but we are to bear in mind that Manly was 
an egoist, and a very rash and self-willed one. How the author could 
reconcile with the principles of honour and true delicacy of mind 
(and it is constantly impressed upon us that these are his leading 
characteristics) his descending to the extraordinary revenge of 
deceiving his mistress, who had cast him off, and passing for his rival in 
the dark, must, I suppose, be placed to the account of the compromise 
that even the better classes in that age made with self-respect, and 
even common decency. It is to be borne in mind, Manly had mani- 
fested a boundless love for, and had reposed the extremest confidence 
in Olivia ; I therefore assume that, whatever may have been the 
morality of the time, or have been the violence of his own resent- 
ment at her shocking and gratuitous infidelity, that the germ—the 
nucleus of the /rve passion of love was still perfect in his heart, or he 
would have ceased to be the noble character his author intended him 
to be; and under such circumstances it appears to me a violence of 
nature to make him adopt such a course of revenge. Had he been 
a mere brute, animal-lover, the case would have been different ; even 
then, however, it would have been barely consistent ; but this was 
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not the conduct, or even the mature of Manly ; and gexuine love is 
incapable of a concocted revenge—above all of such a revenge as 
that which he has recourse to. 

In contrast with the character of Manly is that of Freeman, his 
real friend, and who had been his lieutenant on board ship. He is 
described in the list of dramatis persone as “a gentleman well 
educated, but of a broken fortune, and a complier with the age.” As 
Manly outrages all the world with his invectives ; Freeman manifests 
ultra toleration of all the qualities and infirmities of his race. So far 
does he “comply” with the customs of the age, that he even descends 
to the manceuvre of outwitting the litigious old widow Blackacre, in 
order that he may force her into marrying him, and thereby repairing 
his broken fortunes. This is another specimen of the “ honourable ” 
principles which governed the age of the Restoration. 

The character of the widow Blackacre is the most original and the 
most amusing in the comedy. It has all the air of being a portrait. 
She is a woman of one idea, and that one is, litigation. She has no 
peace but in strife ; no rest but in action ; no justice but in law: she 
can talk of nothing but law; and she has all the terms and 
technicalities at her fingers’ ends. Not only has she her own estate 
and jointure to contest ; but to keep her time well employed, and her 
hand in, she will even purchase the defence of a case from pure love 
of quarrel. Her brief-bag and her law papers are never apart from 
her ; they are her reticule ; and they doubtless lay under her pillow 
when she went to rest—if such a personification of perpetual motion 
ever, did rest. She has a son, Jerry, a rustic, half shrewd, half 
wittol, whom she has brought up to the law, and keeps upon 
short commons. Freeman gains the confidence of this booby, 
induces him to steal his mother’s papers; and finally to nominate 
him as his guardian till he become of age. This genius is the proto- 
type of Goldsmith’s Tony Lumpkin, in “She Stoops to Conquer.” 

There is one other character in the “ Plain Dealer” deserving of 
notice, and that is Fidelia, who is in love with Manly ; and from per- 
sonal adoration, follows him to sea in male disguise. There is much 
promise in this character ; and had the taste of the author been more 
highly refined, it might have developed into one of considerable 
interest: but Fidelia is not devoid of coarseness in her demon- 
strations of attachment, and in her assumed male character she 
consents to act an intrigue with Olivia, in order that she may 
confirm Manly in the reports of his mistress’s infidelity; and 
which would, of itself, naturally involve the purity of her own heart 
and mind, when her own sex became manifest to her lover. The 
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idea of Fidelia Wycherley copied from that lovely creation of Viola 
in the “Twelfth Night,” but with a roughness and vulgarity of 
texture that makes one all the more in love with Shakespeare’s sense 
of female delicacy by the mere force of the contrast. 

The general delineation of character in these comedies of 
Wycherley, the very broad and palpable play of the dialogues, the 
quantity of demand made upon the readers’ or spectators’ credulity 
in the management of all his “asides,” and plots, and intrigues, 
resemble the overcharged action of players in a monster theatre, 
where the delineation of real life would sink into tameness if it did 
not altogether evaporate. At the same time we must not overlook 
the natural good tendency of the author, and his fine sense, with 
knowledge of the motives andgactions of men living in the atmo- 
sphere of the artificial society of his day. Wycherley is an anatomist, 
but he is a ruthless and caustic one. In the famous scandal-dialogue 
in this same “ Plain Dealer,” between Olivia and Lord Plausible 
(a vapid ass who praises everybody), Eliza, her cousin, says of him : 
“This is a coxcomb that speaks ill of all people, but in a different 
way, and libels everybody with dull praise, and commonly in the 
wrong place, so makes his panegyrics abusive lampoons.” 

And here is an acute insight into character. Olivia, speaking of 
Manly’s misanthropy, says: ‘ He that distrusts most the world, trusts 
most to himself, and is but the more easily deceived. His cunning 
is like the coward’s sword, by which he is oftener worsted than 
defended.” 

And here is another truism cleverly illustrated. Manly, speaking 
of Novel, a would-be wit, and a scandal-monger, says: “A fool, like 
a coward, is more to to be feared behind a man’s back than a witty 
man ; for, as a coward is more bloody than a brave man, a fool is 
more malicious than a man of wit.” 

That those readers who are unacquainted with this author may 
have a specimen of his masculine, nervous diction, and of his bold, 
uncompromising spirit—remarkable for the times in which he wrote— 
I will quote a portion of the opening scene of the “ Plain Dealer,” 
in which, on the very threshold of the drama, we are made intimate 
with tbe character and disposition of the hero. The scene is 
Manly’s lodgings ; enter Manly surlily, Lord,Plausible following him, 
and two sailors behind :— 

Manly. Tell not me, my good Lord Plausible, of your decorum, supercilious 
forms, and slavish ceremonies; your little tricks, which you, the spaniels of the 
world, do daily over and over, for, and to one another; not out of love or duty, 
but your slavish fear. 
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Plausible. Nay, i’faith, you are too passionate ; and I must humbly beg your 
pardon, and leave to tell you they are the acts and rules the prudent of the world 
walk by. 

Man. Let ’em. But I’ll have no leading-strings ; I can walk alone. I hate a 
harness, and will not tug on in a faction, kissing my leader, that another slave 
behind may do the like by me. 

Plaus. What! will you be singular, then, like nobody? Follow, love, and 
esteem nobody ? 

Man. Rather than be general, like you, follow everybody, covet and kiss every- 
body, though, perhaps, at the time you hate everybody. 

Plaus. Why, seriously, with your pardon, my dear friend— 

Man. With your pardon, my zo friend, I will not, as you do, whisper my 
hatred or my scorn; call a man fool or knave by signs or mouths over his shoulder 
while you have him in your arms. For such as you, like common rascals and 
pickpockets, are only dangerous to those you embrace. 

Plaus. Such as I! Heavens defend me! Upon my honour— 

Man. Upon your title, my lord, if you’d me believe you. 

Plaus. Well, then, as I am a person of honour, I never attempted to abuse or 
lessen any person in my life. 

Man. What ; you were afraid ? 

Plaus. No; but seriously I hate to do a rude thing; no, faith, I speak well of 
all mankind. 

Man, I thought so; but know that speaking well of all mankind is the worst 
kind of detraction; for it takes away the reputation of the few good men in the 
world by making all alike. Now, I speak ill of most men, because they deserve 
it ; I, that can do a rude thing rather than an unjust thing. 

Plaus. Well, tell not me, my dear friend, what people deserve ; I ne’er mind 
that. I, like an author in a dedication, never speak well of a man for hzs sake, 
but my own. I will not disparage any man to disparage myself ; for, to speak ill 
of people behind their backs, is not like a person of honour; and truly, to speak 
iH of them to their faces, is not like a complaisant person. But if I did say or do 
an ill thing to anybody, it should be sure to be behind their backs, out of pure 
good manners. 

Man, Very well; but I, that am an unmannerly sea-fellow, if I ever speak well of 
people (which is very seldom indeed) it should be sure to be behind their backs ; 
and if I should say or do ill to any, it should be to their faces. I would jostle a 
proud, strutting, over-looking coxcomb at the head of his sycophants, rather than 
put out my tongue at him when he were past me; would frowu in the arrogant, 
big, dull face of an overgrown knave of business, rather than vent any spleen 
against him when his back were turned; would give fawning slaves the lie while 
they embrace or commend me, cowards whilst they brag; call a rascal by no 
other title, though his father had left him a duke’s ; laugh at fools aloud before 
their mistresses; and must desire people to leave me when their visits grow at 
last as troublesome as they were at first impertinent. 

Plaus. I would not have my visits troublesome. 

Man. The only way to be sure not to have ’em troublesome, is to make ’em 
when people are not at home; for your visits, like other good turns, are most 
obliging when made or done to a man in his absence. <A “ murrain!’? Why 
should any one, because he has nothing to do, go and disturb arother man’s 
business ? 
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This altercation continues, Manly hustles himself out ; and when 
he is gone, exclaims ; “ I’d sooner he visited by the plague ; for that 
only would keep a man from visits, and his doors shut.” 

The two sailors, who are at the back of the scene in attendance, 
make the following characteristic remarks upon the scene they have 
just witnessed. 


1st Sailor. Here’s a finical fellow, Jack! [Alluding to Lord Plausible.] 
What a brave, fair-weather captain of a ship he’d make! 

2nd Sailor. He a captain of a ship! It must be when she’s in dock, then; for 
he looks like one of them as gets the king’s commission for hulls to sell a king’s 
ship when a brave fellow has fought her almost to a long-boat. 

1st Sail. On my conscience then, Jack, that’s the reason why our bully tar sunk 
our ship, not only that the Dutch mightn’t have her, but that the courtiers, who 
laugh at wooden legs, mightn’t make her prize. 

2nd Sail. A “ murrain” of his sinking, Tom. ‘We have made a base, broken, 
short voyage of it. 

Ist Sail. Ay, your brisk dealers in honour always make quick returns with their 
ships to the dock—and their men to the hospitals. 

2nd Sail. Well, I forgive him for sinking my own poor truck, if he would but 
have given me time and leave to have saved Black Kate of Wapping’s small 
venture. 

1st Sail. Faith, Z forgave him since, as the purser told me he sunk the value 
of five or six thousand pounds of his own, with which he was to settle himself 
somewhere in the Indies. . . . . He hadamindto go live and bask him- 
self on the sunny side of the globe. 

2nd Sail. What, out of any discontent ? For he’s always as dogged as an old 
tarpauling when hindered of a voyage by a young pantaloon captain. 

1st Sail. True, I never saw him pleased but in the fight ; and then he looked 
like one of us coming from the pay-table, with a new lining to our hats under 
our arms. 

2nd Sail. A devil! He’s like the Bay of Biscay, rough and angry, let the 
wind blow where it will. 

1st Sail. Nay, there’s no more dealing with him, than with ¢he land in a storm, 
no near— 

2nd Sail, Oh, ’tis a hurry-durry blade. Dost thou remember after we had 
tugged hard the old leaky long-boat to save his life, when I welcomed him ashore, 
he gave me a box on the ear, and called me a fawning water-dog ? 


Wycherley was one of the young volunteers in the war against the 
Dutch, and wrote a fine poem upon the great Sole Bay fight, in which 
James II., when Duke of York, was commander :—but, like a brave 
and truly modest man, he has made no allusion to himself in the 
description. 

I will here close my account of the worthy dramatist— Manly 
Wycherley,” as he was called by his friends, after his own character in 
the “Plain Dealer ;” and “ brawny Wycherley,” as he was styled by 
Rochester in his “Session of the Poets ;” an epithet as applicable 


to the robust nature of his genius. 
VoL, VII., N.S. 1871. 3H 
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It was he who so generously persecuted the Duke of Buckingham , 
into his pitiful remuneration of £4300 to poor Butler, whose powerful 
pen had rendered such essential service to the Cavalier party. 

Spence in his anecdotes of Pope relates, on the authority of the 
poet, that in his latter days Wycherley’s faculties became so impaired, 
that he would copy other authors on paper, and repeat himself, and 
forget that he had done either in the course of a few hours. A 
severe fever had so dislocated the order of his memory, that he 
would reverse the course of events in his life. 

Sterling good sense, and a pure unaffected style, are the character- 
istics of his genius, rather than a strong and natural humour ; for he 
is most artificial and cumbrous when he attempts the ridiculous. A 
striking example of his failure on this point may be cited in the first 
scene with the worrying, litigious widow Blackacre ; a scene which, 
managed by a vivacious and sparkling talent, might have been made 
considerably humorous. I would not have it thought by those who. 
are unacquainted with this dramatist, that I have selected the best 
specimens of his dialogue for illustration ;—far from it ; the best of 
his writing is in the ‘Country Wife,” and the “Plain Dealer,”— 
scenes totally unquotable. I have merely done, as I was able. 


Congreve was the key-stone to the arch of this conventional and 
artificial school of the comic drama. He was the flowery capital to 
its Corinthian column—the cap-stone and ornamented apex to the 
whole structure. 

, In mind, constitution, habits, and manners Congreve was essentially 
the hollow fine gentleman. He carried his gentility into his genius, 
and it became the mainspring, the life-staff of his intellectual, as of 
his social existence. He loved gentility—meaning its prescribed 
rules and forms—more than his mental accomplishments; for he 
desired that Voltaire should visit him rather as the “ gentleman” than 
as the man of literature and the author; and a stinging rebuke it 
must have been to his vanity, coming from so great a writer, and who 
himself was courted on all sides purely for his genius and his wit, 
when Voltaire replied that, “If Mr. Congreve had been nothing 
more than a ‘gentleman,’ he in all probability should not have 
visited him at all.” Congreve’s gentility also rode paramount over 
all considerations of social friendship. He had lived in habits of 
intimacy with the eminent Mrs. Bracegirdle for years; a woman 
esteemed by all who knew her, out of her profession, as well as in it ; 
we may therefore conclude, that she came little short of the angelic, 
if her theatrical connections testified to her amiable qualities: yet 
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Congreve left the whole bulk of his property—principally arising from 
his sinecure pension for licencing hackney coaches—to Henrietta, 
commonly known as the “young Duchess of Marlborough.” The 
“ruling passion in death” was strong in him; he gasped to be 
identified with aristocracy ; like a true worldling therefore, he “‘ made 
his testament as worldlings do, leaving his sum of much to them that 
have more.” Ten thousand pounds to a duchess; two hundred 
pounds to one who had been a long and faithful friend to him. 
Spence in his anecdotes says : “ Dr. Young told him that he was shown 
by the duchess a diamond necklace, that cost £7,000, and was pur- 
chased with the money left her by Congreve.” The generous and 
kind-hearted author of the “Night Thoughts” added :—“ How 
much better would it have been to have given it to poor Mrs. 
Bracegirdle!” 

Dr. Johnson says, that his property was the “accumulation of atten- 
tive parsimony ;” he was therefore a hunks, as well as a “ tuft hunter,” 
and such a man would naturally so dispose of his property, when he 
could no longer keep it. Nollekins, the sculptor, left (d# is said) 
the bulk of his enormous savings to George IV. 

With all this poor, hollow insincerity in the practical man, it were 
too much to expect any great promulgation of an exalted feeling 
from Congreve, or of faith in goodness, from the same being, when 
describing his species. Your thoroughly selfish men always entertain 
—and naturally—a low opinion of mankind. In the pages of 
Congreve therefore we meet with the very worst specimens of the 
artificial world of rank in society; it may be (and collateral history 
and biography sanction the idea) that his scenes and portraitures are 
faithful contemporary representations; if so, indeed “The [former 
times were not better than these;” neither is it to be believed for one 
moment that they were: but indeed, the intrigue—gross, coarse 
palpable intrigue—amistrust, scandal, treachery, scoundrelism of every 
description, so saturate his plots, that one becomes nauseated with 
the monotony of love swindling ; and the only thing which keeps the 
mind buoyant upon the stream of his descriptions, is the uncommon 
force and brilliancy of the author’s wit ; and this really is out-pouring 
and unintermittent. But even this exquisitely pungent quality 
becomes in itself monotonous: all his gallants talk alike; all are 
equally witty; all are brethren with different names; the mere 
wittols, and such as the sea calf, Ben, are the exceptions. Even his 
very heroes and heroines appear to entertain the notion of matrimony 
only that they may be secure and free agents afterwards ; and they 
appear to make no secret of their design ; which, after all, is better 
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than the cant of chastity ; and that very loathsome sin—the hypocrisy 
of virtue. 

For want of another word, which has been made too much of a 
stalking horse in our day, meaning the term “morality ;” I must say 
that, setting aside the single quality of his diamond-like wit, Congreve 
is a much less heart-to-heart writer, to my feelings, and far less moral 
than Wycherley, and this arises purely from his want'of faith in 
single-mindedness and truth. This was the dead weight that kept 
Congreve’s genius down. I bear to mind no one exalted character 
in all his comedies, meaning, a character to swear by and to set up 
as a beacon on the promontory of society, that men’s eyes may gaze 
upon it, as on the brazen serpent, and be made whole of their 
moral leprosy. Are there then, no such characters in the world? 
Nay, does not every one of us, in our own little circles, know such a 
one, and did Mr. Congreve know none such? Or did he think that 
the only ¢rue thing in human nature was watruth? Why I prefer 
Wycherley to Congreve is, that although his scenes are protracted 
and diffuse, yet that they have a natural and conversational air about 
them ; as a primitive-minded lady critic once observed, “ They are 
like things as might happen:” moreover, with all Wycherley’s rough 
sketching, and his yet coarser verbiage, there is still a_ redemption 
about most of his characters ; they are worth the trouble of being 
made better. Wycherley had by nature a generous and an honourable 
heart, and his real nature shone through his writings. As a wit, or 
as a] writer (with regard to style), he is not to be compared with 
Congreve ; but I like the native man better, and both men appear 
developed in their appreciation of human nature. 

But let us turn to the comedies of Congreve, and first to his first 
production, “‘ The Old Bachelor.” This was written, it should seem, 
when the author was under age, and a very extraordinary work of 
precocity it is. He started at once into a full knowledge of the 
world of artificial life: at eighteen his appreciation of his mother’s 
sex was precisely that of a worn-out voué of fifty. How different 
from the glorious Jean Paul Richter’s appreciation of women, who 
says: “Oh worse than all is the man, for whom his own mother has 
not made all other mothers venerable!” _ 

The principal character in the play, the Old Bachelor, is a disgust- 
ing wretch, and who, in the conclusion of the piece, is righteously 
hoaxed and tricked, and by men worthy to play such a game. He 
entertains the lowest opinion of women, and yet he would marry; 
he grants himself every licence, and yet is outrageous when he 
fancies his mistress assumes the same prerogative. He is a 
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‘perfect specimen of what has been wittily styled, “the wafair 


” 


sex. 

As might be expected in the composition of one so young—and in 
a first attempt, too—we meet with one or two reflexes of anterior 
characters in other authors. Captain Bluff, for instance, is a close 
imitation, even to his being thrashed, of Ben Jonson’s Bobadil. 
And the sparring between Belmour and Belinda reminds one of 
Benedict and Beatrice ; but Belinda is more cat-like, and, moreover, 
she has neither the heart nor the cordial wit of Beatrice. But, oh! 
heaven, to talk of Shakespeare’s women in the same breath with 
Congreve’s! Here is a specimen of a cooled lover receiving a letter 
from his mistress. Silvia asks of her servant, Lucy, “ Tell me, for I 
would know, though to the anguish of my soul, how did he refuse? 
Tell me, how did he receive my letter—in anger or in scorn.” 

Lucy. Neither; but what was ten times worse—with senseless indifference. 
By this light I could have spit in his face. Received it! why, he received it as I 
would one of your Jovers that should come empty-handed; as a court lord does 
his mercer’s bill; or a begging dedication: he received it as if it had been a 
letter from his wife. 

And here are the symptoms of love in one of Mr. Congreve’s 
gallants, and which is an imitation (with his version of the passion) 
of Rosalind’s, in “‘ As You Like It.” Silvia says to Heartwell, the old 
bachelor, whom she is befooling—having been cast off by her former 
lover—“ Indeed if I were well assured you loved ; but how can I be 
well assured ?” 

Heart. Take the symptoms and ask all the tyrants of thy sex if their fools are 
not known by this party-coloured livery. I am melancholic when thou art absent; 
look like an ass when thou art present ; wake for thee when I should sleep ; and 
even dream of thee when I am awake; sigh much, drink little, eat less, court 
solitude, am grown very entertaining to myself, and, as I am informed, very 
troublesome to everybody else. If this be not love, it is madness ; and then it is 
pardonable. Nay, yet a more certain sign than all this—JZ give thee my money. 

A hopeful specimen of world-knowledge this, in a writer under 
twenty years of age! Here is a specimen of his wit in repartee. 
Belmour introduces himself to Letitia, wife to Fondlewife, in a clerical 
disguise, she having expected a visitor im that habit. Upon her 
starting at his appearance, she says, “ I may well be surprised at your 
person and impudence, they are both new to me. You are not what 
your first appearance promised. The fizefy of your habit was wel- 
come, but not the hypocrisy.” He, knowing her mind, and whom 
she expected, answers, “ Rather the Ayfocrisy was welcome, but not 
the hypocrite.” This is a fair sample of the pointed character of 
Congreve’s dialogue. 
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The “Double Dealer” is a far finer production than the “ Old 
Bachelor ”—more intricate and surprising in plot, more various in 
character, and displaying more relief in passion. Maskwell, the 
double dealer, is an unmitigated, unadulterated villain. He is even 
gratuitous in his wickedness. He is worse than Iago—which is 
saying much—for he has not even Iago’s motive for revenge; and 
Shakespeare knew that every action which is a sane one must spring 
from a motive. Iago, therefore—whether truly to his own mind, or 
for an excuse—betrays both Othello and Cassio, because the latter 
was promoted over him, and because he suspected both had been 
too intimate with his wife, Emilia. But Maskwell is false to every- 
body, and most false to those from whom he had received the greatest 
kindness, having no apparent motive for such concentrated treachery. 
The whole paraphernalia ‘of his schemes, manceuvres, excuses, hair- 
breadth escapes from detection, are detailed with uncommon skill ; 
but it is not a natural plot—it is a melodrama of treachery. One 
wholesome moral is to be deduced from the play, and that is, that 
your plotters—your “‘ double-dealers ”—give themselves ten times the 
labour of your “ plain-dealers ;” and it is but justice that such should 
be the result. 

Sheridan evidently took his screen-scene in the “School for 
Scandal” from the famous one in this play, and both scenes blow 
up the two hypocrites, Surface and Maskwell. Sheridan’s, however, 
is by far the more plausible contrivance. Sir Peter Teazle, as a man 
of the world, might easily suppose that the moral Joseph would 
commit his peccadillos with the little French milliner, and he would 
think none the worse of him for it; but a wary villain like Mask- 
well never would have been betrayed into such a conversation as 
that which passes between him and Lady Touchwood, with a screen 
in the room, and neither of them to have taken the precaution to see 
if any eaves-dropper were behind it. 

The most amusing characters in the play are, Sir Paul Plyant, a 
poor hen-pecked fool of a husband ; Lord Froth, a solemn coxcomb ; 
and Brisk, a pert coxcomb. The fourth scene in the play, where the 
whole party at Lord Touchwood’s are after dinner to join the ladies, 
is a ludicrous picture of the flabby folly of high life in that day. 


ScEnE.—Careless, Jlellefont, Lord Touchwood, Lérd Froth, Sir Paul Plyant, 
and Brisk. 


Lord Touch. Out upon’t, nephew! Leave your father-in-law and me to main- 
tain our grouud against young people ! 

Mellefont, 1 beg your lordship’s pardon, we were just returning. 

Sir Paul, Were you, son? Gad’s bud much better as it is. Good—strange! 
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I swear I’m almost tipsy. T’other bottle would have been too powerful for me ; 
as sure as can be it would. We wanted your company; but Mr. Brisk—where is 
he? I swear and vow he’s a most facetious person, and the best company. And 
my Lord Froth, your lordship is so merry 2a man—he! he! he! 

Froth. QO foy, Sir Paul, what do you mean? Merry! O barbarous! I’d as 
leave you called me a fool. 

Sir Paul. Nay, I protest and vow, now, ’tis true; when Mr. Brisk jokes, your 
lordship’s laugh does so become you—he! he! he! 

Froth. Ridiculous! Sir Paul, you are strangely mistaken. J find champagne 
is powerful. I assure you, Sir Paul, I laugh at nobody’s jest but my own—or a 
lady’s ; I assure you, Sir Paul. 

Brisk. How ? how, my Lord? What, affront my wit! Let me perish, do I 
never say anything worthy to be laughed at ? 

Froth. O foy! don’t misunderstand me. I don’t say so, for I often smdle at 
your conceptions. But there’s nothing more unbecoming a man of quality than 
to laugh; ’tis such a vulgar expression of the passion. Everybody can laugh. 
Then, especially to laugh at the jest of an inferior person, or when nobody else 
of the same quality does not laugh with one—ridiculous! To be pleased with 
what pleases the crowd! Now, when I laugh, I always laugh alone. 

Brisk. I suppose, that’s because you laugh at your own jests, egad! Ha! 
ha! ha! 

Froth. He! he! I swear, though, your raillery provokes me to a smile. 

Brisk. Ay, my lord, ’tis a sign I hit you in the teeth if you show them. 

Froth. He! he! he! I swear that’s so very pretty, I can’t forbear. 

Lord Touch. Sir Paul, if you please, we'll retire to the ladies, and drink a dish 
of tea to settle our heads. 

Sir Paul, With all my heart. Mr. Brisk, you’ll come to us; or call me when 
you joke ; I'll be ready to laugh incontinently. 


“Love for Love” was Congreve’s third comedy; the heroine of 
which, Angelica, is his most estimable, if not his most showy female 
in point of talent, and certainly his most sensible one in point of | 
conduct. In tact and matrimonial diplomacy she is a match for her 
lover, Valentine, who is a wanton spendthrift; and she will have 
nothing to say to him till she have substantial proofs of his reforma- 
tion. He feigns madness to soften her obdurate heart ; but she per- 
ceives his manceuvre, and listens to an offer of marriage from his 
father, who has determined to disinherit his sons. In the age of 
Congreve it should seem that the matrimonial “ black-leg” could 
scarcely have formed a distinctive class in the community, whether 
the character were male or female; for any manceuvre, however 
rascally, was lawful, and even laudable, thet hooked a partner for 
life ; and truly, to speak of such people, it was of little consequence 
how they became linked, or whether they pulled well or ill together 
afterwards. Their tricks are infinitely amusing, and we laugh at them 
in much the same spirit as at the impudent delinquencies of a pan- 
tomime clown. And as to the ribaldry of the dialogue—well, let us 
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beware of the infection as we walk along our streets ; the one scene 
is quite as likely to contaminate us as the other, if the mental consti- 
tution be not healthy and in good training. Who, for instance, is not 
simply entertained, and who but a born fool, after reading the scenes 
between Mrs. Frail and Mrs. Foresight, would take to a love of 
intrigue? It has been said that Schiller’s play of “The Robbers” 
converted a whole set of university students into highwaymen—and 
an amazing herd of donkeys must those young gentlemen have been ; 
for, without giving ourselves half their trouble, and with quite as much 
romance for adventure, we used at school to play at “ Watchmen and 
Thieves ;” and yet I do not remember that in the staid realities of 
schoolboy life any one of our little highwaymen broke open a school- 
fellow’s box. Lying is said to be the root of all evil. If carefully 
investigated, I suspect that the tap-root—the origin, support and 
sustenance of a//immoral, and therefore unjust, dealing, may be traced 
to selfishness, and no deeper. The principle and habit of respecting 
the feelings of others is wzselfishness, and it is but a paraphrase of 
the command to do unto all men as you would all men should do 
unto you. 

The character of old Foresight, the astrologer, is a favourite one in 
this play of ‘‘ Love for Love.” That finest of all farce-actors, Munden, 
made it so some sixty odd years since ; but one of the most enter- 
taining, and the most natural, is Ben, the sailor, brother to Valentine. 
The blundering hard-headedness and yet instinctive truth in this fellow 
are delightful. How finely his straightforward conduct comes in relief 
against the manceuvring and insincerity of all the others. His father, 
Sir Samson Legend, designs him for Miss Prue; but he, having a 
spice of the paternal obstinacy, quarrels with her at their first inter- 
view. Mrs. Frail has hooked him. But Mrs. Frail finds afterwards 
that Ben is likely to be disinherited ; she therefore determines to cut 
cables and let him drift. The scene between them is (so far as Ben 
is concerned) a good representation of straightforward “ end-on” 


honesty :— 
ScENE—MRs. FRAIL and BEN. 

Ben, All mad, I think,—Flesh! I believe all the calentures of the sea are come 
ashore, for my part ! 

Mrs. Frail, Mr. Benjamin in choler! 

Ben. No, I am pleased well enough now I have found you. Mess! I have had 
such a hurricane on your account yonder ! 

Frail. My account! Pray, what’s the matter ? 

Ben. Why, father came and found me squabbling with yon chitty-faced thing 
as he would have me marry,—so he asked what was the matter. He asked in a 
surly sort of a way. It seems brother Val has gone mad, and so that put ’n in 
a passion. But what did I know that; what’s that to me? So he asked in 
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a surly sort of a manner, and, gad, I answered ’en as surlily. What tho’f he 
be my father? I an’t bound prentice to ’en. So, faith, I told ’en in plain terms, 
if I were minded to marry, I’d marry to please myself, not him; and for the 
young woman that he provided for me, I thought it more fitting for her 
to learn her sampler, and make dirt pies, than to look after a husband ; 
for my part, I was none of her man. I had another voyage to make, let him 
take it as he will. 

Frail. So, then, you intend to go to sea again ? 

Ben. Nay, nay, my mind run upon you,—but I wouldn’t tell him as much. So 
he said he’d make my heart ache; and if so be that he could get a woman to 
his mind, he’d marry himself. Gad, says I, an you play the fool and marry at 
these years, there’s more danger of your head’s aching than my heart. He was 
woundy angry when I gave ’en this wipe. He hadn’t a word to say, and so I left 
’en and the young girl together. Mayhap the bee may bite, and he’ll marry her 
himself ;—with all my heart. 

Frail, And were you this undutiful and graceless wretch to your father? 

Ben. Then why was he graceless first ? If I’m undutiful and graceless, why did 
he beget me so? I didn’t get myself. 

Frail, Oh, impiety! how have I been mistaken! What an inhuman, merciless 
creature have I set my heart upon! Oh, I am happy to have discovered the 
shelves and quicksands that lurk beneath that faithless, smiling face. 

Ben. Hey, toss! what’s the matter now? Why, you ben’t angry, be you ? 

Frail. O, see me no more! for thou wert born amongst rocks, suckled by 
whales, cradled in a tempest, and whistled to by winds, and thou art come forth 
with fins and scales, and three rows of teeth—a most outrageous fish of prey. 

Ben. O Lord! O Lord! she’s mad. Poor young woman! Love has turned 
her senses; her brain is quite overset. Well-a-day, how shall I set her to 
rights ? 

Frail. No, no; I’m not mad, monster. I am wise enough to find you out. 
Hadst thou impudence to aspire at being a husband with that stubborn and 
disobedient temper? You that know not how to submit to a father presume 
to have sufficient stock of duty to undergo a wife? I should have been finely 
fobbed indeed—very finely fobbed! 

Ben. Hark ye, forsooth. Ifso be that you are in your right senses, d’ye see, 
for aught as I perceive J’m likely to be finely fobbed, if I have got anger here 
on your account and you are tacked about already. What d’ye mean, after 
all your fair speeches, and stroking my cheeks? . . . . What, would you sheer 
off so? Would you, and leave me aground ? 

Frail. No, V’'ll leave you adrift, and go which way you will. 

Ben. What, are you false-hearted, then ? 

Frail. Only the wind’s changed. 

Ben. More shame for you. The wind’s changed! It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. Mayhap I’ve a good riddance on you, an these be your tricks. 
What did you mean all this time? to make a fool of me ? 

Frail, Any fool, but a husband. 

Ben. Husband! gad, I wouldn’t be your husband if you would have me, now 
I know your mind; tho’f you had your weight in gold and jewels; and tho’f 
I loved you never so well. 


The finest speech, perhaps, in the whole play; and the most 
characteristically genuine. 
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Frail. Why, canst thou love, porpoise ? 

Ben. No matter what I can do :—don’t call names. I don’t love you so well to 
bear that, whatever I did. I’m glad you show yourself, mistress. Let them 
marry you as don’t know you: gad, Z know you too well, by sad experience: I 
believe he that marries you will go to sea in a hen-pecked frigate ,—I believe that, 
young woman,—so there’s a dash for you, take it as you will :—mayhap you may 
holla after me when I won’t come to. 

Of the last, and crowning comedy of Congreve’s, “The Way of 
the World,” I do not think it too much to say in its praise, that it 
comprises the most quintessentialised combination of qualities 
requisite to compound an artificially legitimate comedy to be found 
in the whole range of our dramatic literature. I do not say, the 
comedy of primitive and natural life ; but the comedy of the fur- 
belows and flounces ; of powder and essences ; of paint and enamel- 
ling; of high-heels, hoops, and all hideous artificialities, conceal- 
ments, intrigues, plots, and subterfuges. In reading the play, one’s 
faculties are retained in a perpetual suspension of pleasure at the un- 
abating and highly sustained succession of flights of wit, gaily 
tinctured imageries, flashing repartees, and skilfully contrasted 
characters on the scene. What can be more perfect in portraiture 
than Millamant—a genuine specimen of a lady of accomplishment 
and fashion ; giddy, wayward, rallying and languishing ; encouraging 
or repelling, according to the humour of the moment !—hovering in an 
atmosphere of duplicity, and on the brink of being singed,—like 
a moth round a candle; and yet, is saved by her excellent under- 
standing, and naturally good heart. Nothing sure can be finer than 
her professed indifference to, and contempt of our sex prostrating 
themselves at the shrine of beauty: her having her curls pinned up 
in the poetical letters offered by her worshippers upon the altar of her 
loveliness. 

I never pin up my hair with Jrvose, Mr. Witwoud—I think I tried once, — 
Mincing ? 

Alin, O, mem, I shall never forget it: till I had the cramp in my fingers, I 
vow, mem; and all to no purpose. But when your la’ship pins it up with po’try 
it sits as pleasant the next day as anything, and is so pure and so crips. 


Then again, her retort to the rallying of her lover, Mirabel. 


O, the vanity of these men !—Fainall, d’ye hear him? If ¢hey did not com- 
mend us, we were not handsome! Now, you must know, they could not 
<ommend one, if one was zo¢ handsome. Beauty the lover’s gift! Lord, what 
is a lover that /¢ can give ? Why, one makes lovers as fast as one pleases ; aud they 
live as long as one pleases ; and they die as soon as one pleases; and then, if one 
pleases, one makes more...... One no more owes one’s beauty to a lover, 
then ones wit to anecho. They can but reflect what we look and say; vain 
empty things if we are silent, or unseen, and want a being. 
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This is the very climax of a spoiled and triumphant beauty ; 
assured of her power, and running riot with it. 

The celebrated scene in the 4th Act, where she makes her stipula- 
tions with Mirabel before their marriage, is unsurpassable for that 
pretty wanton wilfulness that a conscious and sweet-tempered beauty 
may indulge in, and be loved the better afterwards. Her affected 
regret at the thought of resigning her liberty is enchanting ; and the 
more so because she is not the person either to resign at any time, 
or to afford a plea for her jbeing disfranchised. When she says : 
Oh, I hate a lover that can dare to think he draws a moment’s air, 
independent on the bounty of his mistress. There is not so impu- 
dent a thing in nature as the saucy look of an assured man, confident 
of success. The pedantic arrogance of a very husband has not so 
pragmatical an air. Ah! I'll never marry, unless I am first made 
sure of my will and pleasure.” 

Afir. Would you have them both before marriage? or will you be contented 
with the first now, and stay for the other till after grace ? 

Afiil. Ah! don’t be impertinent.—My dear liberty! shall I leave thee? my 
faithful solitude, my darling contemplation, must I bid you then adieu ?—Ay—h, 
adieu—my morning thoughts, agreeable wakings, indolent slumbers, all ye 
douceurs, ye sommeils du matin, adieu!—I can’t do it, ’tis more than im- 
possible—positively, Mirabel, I’ll lie a bed in a morning as long as I please. 

Mir. Then I’ll get up in a morning as early as I please. 

Mil. Ah! idle creature—get up when you will,—and, d’ye hear? I won’t be 
called names after I’m married ; positively I won’t be called names. 

Mir. Names ! 

Mil, Ay, as wife, spouse, my dear, joy, jewel, love, sweetheart, and the rest 
of that nauseous cant, in which men and their wives are so fulsomely familiar. I 
shall never bear that; good Mirabel, don’t let us be familiar, or fond, nor kiss 
before folks, like my Lady Fadler and Sir Francis; nor go to Hyde Park 
together the first Sunday in a new chariot, to provoke eyes and whispers, and 
then never to be seen there together again; as if we were proud of one another 
the first week, and ashamed of one another ever after. 


This is but a small portion of a-most delightful scene. Mirabel is 
not so agreeable a character as Millamant. Not less natural, how- 
ever ; but he has misgivings about his prerogative, and is more than 
tinged with coxcombry. ‘That is a true picture of human nature and 
lover-resentment in the first scene of the play, where he and Fainall 
are discoursing of Millamant and her beauteous disdain, and he 
ends :— 

I like her with all her faults; nay, like her for her faults. Her follies are so 
natural, or so artful, that they become her; and those affectations which in 
another woman would be odious serve but to make her more agreeable. I'll tell 


thee, Fainall, she once used me with such insolence that, in revenge, I took her 
to pieces, sifted her, and separated her failings. I studied ’em and got ’em by 
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rote. The catalogue was so large that I was not without hopes one day or other 
to hate her heartily; to which end I so used myself to think of ’em that, at 
length, contrary to my design and expectation, they gave me every hour less and 
less disturbance ; till, in a few days, it became habitual to me to remember ’em 
without being displeased. They are now grown as familiar to me as my own 
frailties ; and, in all probability, in a little time longer, I shall like ’em as well. 
The under-characters in the play—Mr. and Mrs. Fainall, Mrs, 
Marwood, Witwoud, Sir Wilful, &c.—are odious. Foible and Minc- 
ing are choice samples of rascally waiting-women, and Lady Wishfort 
is the farce-character in the piece. The scene in her boudoir, with 
Peg, the chamber-maid—the one in her fury wherein she is turning 
Foible out of her service—and that with Sir Wilful, when he is drunk, 
are all inimitable paintings. Like Mrs. Malaprop, she has a most 
choice “derangement of epitaphs,” only that they are the dialect of 
a woman of society, with a vehement and glib tongue, with as 
slippery a conscience, and an equally inconsequent understanding. 





Out upon’t, out upon’t ! (she says to Sir Wilful, who is drunk.) At years of 
discretion, and comport yourself at this rantipole rate! 

Sir Wilful. No offence, aunt. 

Lady Wish. Offence! as I’m a person, I’m ashamed of you. Foh! how you 
stink of wine! D’ye think my niece will ever endure such a Borachio ?—you’re 
an absolute Borachio. 

Millamant excuses herself from staying any longer. 


Your pardon, madam,—Sir Wilful grows very powerful. Oh, how he smells! 
I shall be overcome if I stay. 

Lady Wish. Smells! he would poison a tallow-chandler and his family. 
Beastly creature, I know not what to do with him. 


The cause that this admirable collection of wit, raillery, sarcasm, 
and repartee was condemned on its first representation must have 
been the result of cabal and personal spite ; for it is greatly the most 
polished of this author’s compositions—the most natural in plot, and 
the least offensive in language and arrangement. The tradition 
exists, and probably is known to most readers, that the author leaned 
from the box where he had been witnessing its representation and 
condemnation, and addressed the audience with, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, this play will live when you are all dead and » ee. 

The stronghold of Congreve’s genius was wit in its greatest bril- 
liancy. His characters all talk in the superlative degree of correct- 
ness and gusto ; but they are little better than machines for conversa- 
tion. They come upon the scene and deliver themselves handsomely, 
but they have no movement, and no real sentiment or passion. The 
Cavalier, dare-devil age of the Restoration—with all its obscenity 
and coarseness of every kind—bad as that age was, carried with it, 
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nevertheless, some soul of redemption, compared with the utter 
heartlessness and hoar-frost glitter of the age of William III. There 
is little doubt that Congreve was, indeed, a faithful and “ brief 
chronicler” of the spirit, morals, and manners of his contemporaries, 
a race of whom the Queen, Mary, used to say, despairingly, of their 
unprincipled recklessness with regard to every social tie, ‘“‘Can these 
dry bones live?”—a society wherein personal infidelity was con- 
sidered the requisite accomplishment of a gentleman, and open 
adultery an exceedingly good jest. Throughout the whole of the 
three dozen dramas of Shakespeare—which people who have never 
read them call immodest—there is not one sentence so unsound, and 
not one principle so rotten, as are the foundation and main structure 
of the four comedies that accurately portray the aristocratic society 
of the boasted Revolution and “Glorious Memory” of 1688. 











PLAYERS OF OuR Day. 


IV.—MR. SOTHERN. 


(% OST pleasant are the memories of the old Haymarket 
nights, when that extraordinary phenomenon, “ Lord 
Dundreary,” first took the humour of the town. 
: The overwhelming crowds, the joyous urbanity, 
the perfect enjoyment, without any Solon-like pausing to investi- 
gate principles, the hysterical bursts of laughter, make up a 
picture of a night’s entertainment seldom to be found. That odd, 
diverting, and most original character will be for ever associated with 
the name of Mr. E. A. Sothern; who, apart from his own gifts, 
has certainly the praise of having made the greatest “ hit” of modern 
times, and, unlike other “hitters,” has successfully maintained the 
position he at first won. ‘The delineation of this character had a 
deeper merit than was at first supposed. Granting the reckless 
absurdity of the character, the surprising and logical elaboration, 
down to the minutest details, has scarcely ever been rivalled. Such 
a detailed exhibition of happy fatuity could hardly be conceived. 
The expression of a conception could not be more perfect. The 
charactet or the piece may not have reached a very high standard, 
but as to the humourousness of the performance, there could be no 
question. Mr. Sothern may try to win a reputation for talents more 
universal: his name and fame will always be convertible with Lord. 
Dundreary. If nothing succeeds like success, it has also this 
drawback—that it is jealous, and makes a second effort in another 
direction difficult. He is obliged to compete with himself. But it 
was impossible to strike out another type as eccentric as the first, 
and the public found themselves invited to meet their favourite in 
the character of a chivalrous lover, a half-mad poet, a drinken actor, 
and other surprising parts. 

The charm of Dundreary was its amazing versatility and finish. All 
the details were so delicate, and worked in with so nice a regard to the 
propensity of the character. Of course, the extraordinary revised 
edition, with which the public was indulged later, must be excepted : 
—when the eccentric sings a song of his own composition, goes to 
bed tipsy, mistakes rooms, &c. This was the mere wantonness of 
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assured success; but in his earlier representations, the perfect 
gentlemaniiness of his folly, the good nature and self-possession which 
were imported by the actor, show a real instinct. There were wise 
bits of folly, where he was sagacious and giving good advice, which 
showed the same delicacy. Even his little oddities of demeanour, 
his little skip, and a hundred other little touches, show the careful 
study and true instinct brought to bear upon the part. 

In “ David Garrick,” his next attempt, he seems to have had much 
success. The part was certainly played with entrancing energy and 
animation, but neither it, nor the piece, appeared to rise above 
average melodrama. For actors to act actors is certainly “false 
heraldry,” but the impression left is as of something belonging to the 
thousand-and-one dramas of interest set out upon the ordinary 
boards. It was, of course, announced as “by T. W. Robertson,” 
though it was no more than a free translation. Mr. Sothern carries 
it through with such vivacity amd energy, as to cause the unusual 
phenomenon of a “recall” at the end of his “drunken scene.” 
Still its popularity is amazing. Of the other réchauffés, continuations 
of Lord Dundreary, “‘ Brother Tham,” ‘ Dundreary Married and 
Settled,” nothing is to be said—they were poor “ fine-drawings” of 
what had served its turn more than sufiiciently. 

As a gentleman, irreproachable in dress and delivery, Mr. Sothern 
deserves infinite praise. In light comedy he can show a gaiety of 
humour that would not be suspected. He would shine in Mirabel 
we would fancy. We have seen him in a little adaptation of his own 
from the French, called “ My Aunt’s Advice,” which he played in a 
buoyant, gay, and exuberant fashion—at the same time duly refined 
—which made it highly entertaining. Indeed, the spirit and elegance 
infused into this charming little piece seemed to give a hint of a new 
department of qualities, which only want a suitable piece to call them 
out. And this makes us regret that when an artist is endowed with a 
special class of eccentric gifts, these should not be specially studied 
by special craftsmen, who could, as it were, take their measure and 
write characters which should exhibit them to the fairest advantage. 
This it is for which Mr. Sothern waits, and I believe there are some 
eccentric types to be borrowed from the ranks of genteel society, in 
which he might make a success quite as remarkable as was that of 
his Lord Dundreary. 

Mr. Sothern is one of the fortunate ones in a profession where 
very little money is to be made nowadays. ‘The best actors find that 
uncertainty attends even the most favourable engagements—theatres 
closing abruptly, managers breaking, &c. Mr. Sothern has been 
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securely established at the Haymarket from the beginning, and during 
the season makes handsome profits. But it is when he sets out on 
tours in the country that money begins to pour in. Then every night 
becomes precious. A fair indication of the scale of his earnings was 
furnished some time ago by his reply to a proposal to proceed to 
Australia, when it was shown fairly that the weeks of the voyage out, 
during which his earnings must be fallow, would represent a loss of 
some thousands, which no success could recoup. At the lowest cal- 
culation Mr. Sothern’s earnings must be a thousand a month all the 
year round—a noble income for a popular player. Mr. Sothern, as 
we have said, has given a good tone to the profession; he is a gentle- 
man, well connected by birth and marriage, is much sought after for 
his own agreeable gifts, and has hosts of friends in the highest ranks 
of society. He is industrious, conscientious, and liked in the 
profession. 





No. V.—MR. JOHN S. CLARKE. 


This name brings us to a class of players who may be “grotesques,” 
and who, if we make a stern analysis, must be counted with pro- 
fessional “ delineators ” and humourists of the music-hall class. This 
may seem a forced and ungracious definition, but it will be admitted 
to be a truly logical deduction from their own system of “making the 
business pay.” ‘These, as we have seen in a previous paper, strive to 
make all the entertainment rest on themselves, and invite their sup- 
porters to come and see them act, not to see a play in which they 
will act. This is no more than what the ingenious “Geo. Leybourne,” 
or “ the Great Baggs,” does. These artists are only more downright, 
and dispense with the pretence of a few lay figures who carry out the 
pretence of a play. All this comes from the auri sacra fames—we 
almost add “ Virgil—ahem !”—fresh from the performance of Mr. 
Clarke. More money is to be made by this solitary exhibition, and 
therefore, by all nineteenth-century rules, philosophy, principle, cor- 
rectness, and propriety itself all give way. 

Mr. John S. Clarke is a terrible offender in this way. His show- 
booth has been for some years the little Strand Theatre, where he 
has reigned supreme. He possesses the power of throwing his 
audience into convulsions of laughter. People will pay largely to 
be thus tickled, and his success has been tremendous. This power, 
it may be said, considered “in the aibstract,” is amusing and cheap. 
It is distributed among a good number of the human race, and most 
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of those within our own circle know amusing fellows enough who 
possess it. The result of this money-drawing power is that the 
player is privileged with a sort of licence, and exhibitions are 
given which literally amount to no more than grotesque tumbling. 
As, for instance, in “’The Toodles ”—an old-fashioned, utterly stupid 
farce, which had not a particle of wit or sense to recommend it; but 
a single scene made it a histrionic triumph. Mr. Crummles might 
have looked out of his grave with delight—if he be there now—to 
see his famous idea of “the pump” carried out—not only carried 
out, but made the provocation for shrieks of agonising laughter. 
And the same far-seeing manager might have lamented that his other 
suggestions of ‘the washing-tubs” had not been added, and that, by 
a stupid arrangement, a gate had been substituted. As the 
whole was intended as a representation of what is called “ beastly” 
drunkenness, surely a stumble into the tubs, the splashing 
flounderings in the attempt at extrication, would have been 
valuable histrionic additions. Many will recall the elaborate in- 
ebriate business of that scene—the laborious attempts to get over the 
gate, the entanglement, the staggering, the recovering, and finally 
the glorious pump madeutendu, when the intoxicated being shook 
hands warmly with the handle. The painful and hysterical shrieks 
of laughter that followed—renewed again and again, and sustained 
for minutes, while those posturings went on—conveyed a miserable 
idea, not of the actor, but of the enlightened audience who were 
entertained in the fashion they required. 

Nor should we pass by yet another illustration of the same kind. 
A farce was specially to bring out Mr. J. S. Clarke’s peculiar abilities, 
and this turned altogether on what, will it be supposed? On that 
really surprising power of facial expression which the actor possesses ? 
No. On his powers of intonation and inflexion, also great? No. 
Simply on an overtight pair of trousers—another piece of homage to 
Mr. Crummles. As far as can be recollected this did not appear to be 
the author’s contribution to the business] of the piece, or, at least, it 
was developed into the grand convulsing proportions it assumed by 
the genius of the actor. Again, as before, hysterical enjoyment on 
the part of the audience, tears in the eyes, &c. 

After these feats we might be fairly inclined to dismiss this exotic 
player to the travelling vans—to the.ranks of the Dulcamaras of the 
provincial circuits. But we should do him great injustice. The 
audiences of the present day cruelly enforce—shaking their purses in 
the air—the well-worn principle, “Those who live to please, must 
please to live.” What they call for must be supplied. Glimpses of 
VoL. VII., N.S. 1871. 31 
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a better principle in some other plays made one suspect that there 
was, after all, a strain of true humour in Mr. Clarke, which only 
waited the proper occasion to be called out. As, for instance, 
that character of Wellington de Boots, when he kept reading the 
letter over and over again to himself in a monotone of astonishment, 
showed some knowledge of human nature. Some lucky chance 
turned him and the management to the capital old comedy, “The 
Heir at Law,” which makes us wholly reverse the harsher judgment 
his own eccentricities lead us to pronounce. 

Here we find an illustration of what was said before, for this 
recuperation is owing entirely to the play itself. Given a play written 
on proper principles and you are certain of good acting. In fact, an 
actor with poor washy stuff put into his hands to make what he can 
of, is driven to personal tricks and oddities to help out the deficiency. 
‘To see Colman’s “ Heir at Law,” as acted at the Strand, was some- 
thing really refreshing. ‘There was a story, broad, intelligible, and 
advancing; and there was a variety of characters, each round, 
‘amusing, and connected with the story ; and besides this progressive 
interest there was detailed entertainment at every step of progress, 
arising from amusing exhibition either of character or of speech. ‘These 
are the two arts of exciting interest and entertainment—a story that 
grows, and a colouring that lightens the details and helps forward the 
history. 7here was something to say, and, therefore, there were found 
people capable of saying it. You were amused from beginning to 
end, and the amusement was progressive, and not exhausted at some 
sensation portion. ‘lhe old shopkeeper-lord and his wife, the honest 
rustic, excellently played by Mr. Paulton, and without exaggeration ; 
the Irish servant, the “simple village maid,” Cicely Homespun, all 
make up a number of excellently contrasted characters. ‘The ordi- 
nary star actor would shrink from such an efourage, as diminishing 
the blaze of his own light. Yet Mr. Clarke is shrewd enough to have 
discovered that the having a group of good and spirited characters about 
him is a positive advantage, and adds fresh brilliancy to his own 
efforts. While the sham dining-out wit fancies his own efforts eclipsed 
by competition, the genuine one finds his exertions paralysed by 
dummies and stocks. ‘The reason of this is that we resent the long 
intervals of dullness and stupidity to which the writer for stars con- 
demns us, and even visit it on Ais head ; and the concentration of 
attraction in one single figure throws too much on him, and causes a 
perpetual strain, fatal to all easy and natural playing. 

Coming then to the Dr. Pangloss of Mr. Clarke, and without 
accepting the extravagant bouquet of praise which the “administra 
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tion” has picked from the Zimes and the public press generally, it 
must be said that for these degenerate days it is an excellent per- 
formance. The “late George Colman” might hardly accept it as 
the realisation of his ideal; for it is too airy and “dapper,” too 
juvenile—it wants the crabbed solemnity of the pedagogue. It is 
also elaborated with a wonderful minuteness and finish. One 
excellence is the judicious variety he has imparted to his quotations, 
which with many actors would become monotonous. But it is plain 
to see that he has found the secret for avoiding this blemish, namely, 
by mentally putting himself in the place of a character who 
views everything through the classical medium—and who is eager to 
illustrate what turns up by a passage. The genuineness and earnest- 
ness of such an interrupter in real life would be a guarantee against 
monotony of tone. And certainly he imparts a variety by struggles 
to “get in” his favourite illustration, when there is a tendency not 
to pay attention. One little trick in his scene with Lady Duberly 
shows the instinct of true acting—viz., his manner of correcting the 
lady’s English en fassant as it were, not wishing to pass by the 
blunder, yet doing it half respectfully, half timorously—she at first 
taking no notice. The closing scene, when he tries to obtain new 
engagements, is admirable. In short it never flags; and if Mr. J. S. 
Clarke were to direct his studies in this wholesome direction, and 
forswear all fun that turns, firstly, on the torturing of his really 
mobile face, and especially on that “ sucking in” of his cheeks and 
lips : secondly, on the wearing of tight trousers, or on kindred embar- 
rassments : and thirdly, on the exhibition of degrading conditions of 
human nature, such as drunkenness, &c., he would take the first rank 
among English players. It may be remarked, in conclusion, that 
American training has sent us a fresher and more genuine order of 
“fun” than we ourselves possess, in the persons of Mrs. John Wood, 
Mr. Sothern, Mr. Clarke, Mrs. Barney Williams, Mrs. Florence, 
and some others. In these there is a certain extravagance and 
grotesqueness, but there is undeniable spirit and “go,” which is 
excellent and indeed indispensable raw material to start with. Mr. 
Clarke has his face and its muscles in excellent training—a rare 
discipline among our own players. On the whole a capital player. 
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MEREDITH: AN IDYLL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “QUEEN'S DEATH AND OTHER POEMS.” 


SSQHAT is the noble face of Meredith ; 

S be I answer your mute gaze with love that hastes 
@ i 6 To speak of him our God had made so great, 
Ae And still so gentle ; one who dwarfed us all, 

And yet who ever stooped when Wisdom’s gate 
Was deemed too low by common, meaner, men. 

Though he is dead, his genius still survives 

In that exalted brow, and those rapt eyes, 
Which beam through mine as in the far-off days. 
The story of his life, as of all lives 

Which move the world, is to one passion set ; 
Yet what in some is Fame, with him was Love. 
You would be taught how Meredith was slain, 
And all his wealth of Nature lost to us? 

Let me draw back the adamantine veil 

That interposes ’twixt him and his kind. 





A soul whose youth was as the rosy dawa 

Of summer, full of wonder and delight, 

With awe and pleasure blent in inner depths, 

And silent passion binding brain and heart— 
Thus he went forth, and trod this mystic earth 
God’s pupil, apter in the mighty school 

Of golden lore than we his fellows are. 

For him ’twas greatness to be always meek ; 

And, as the light and air which move the trees 

In March, and clothe the fields with verdant robes, 
So to the human forest gave he life, 

That life their wither’d branches, drooping, craved. 
To him all creeds and formulas were vain, 

Fit only to be nursed by narrower minds, 

Who arrogate to their behoof alone 

The blessings of that Pow’r who made us all, 

And whom he felt about him evermore. 

Yet Plenty came not to attend on him 

As Nature’s handmaid ; he had dower divine, 
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But Fortune with her riches held aloof, 

And Meredith was brother to the poor. 

I well remember how he spake of this— 

“Out of their ranks, O Earth! have ever sprung 
Thy sons of glory, both in art and war, 

Who pour contempt upon thy thirst of gold, 
And show thee what is greatest ’neath the sun— 
A human heart, when, mov’d by its own strength 
And native grandeur, it subdues the world!” 


Through the calm features of my friend behold, 
As in a mirror glass’d, his rev’rent thought, 
Which ever up the vast Empyrean soared 

To bring Heav’n’s own aroma back to Earth. 
To be himself in all, and make the Truth 

A living thing amid the base and false, 

Was his desire. Beneath his sheltering soul, 
As traveller who meets with desert palms, 

Hath mine found welcome refuge, when the path 
Of this great orb seemed lone and terrible. 
Seven years have sped since came that one event 
Which comes to all men, either soon or late— 
Lifting the wise to still more lofty heights, 

But sinking craven hearts in hopelessness— 
And which, in all the sunny time of youth, 
Found Meredith rejoicing in himself, 

In man, in nature, and the Deity, 

The idol and expectancy of friends, 

And full of promise as the early May. 

The vision of a woman, glorified 

By beauty never matched in mortal guise, 
Passed through the outward eye into his soul, 
Pulsating it with new and wondrous life. 

A noble scion of a noble house, 

The Lady Ethel looked on Meredith— 

When first he saw her queen of some grand bail, 
In honour of her father’s rising fame— 

As one ’mongst many others whom ’twas mect 
To patronise ; but Meredith’s deep gaze 
Pierced through the liquid radiance of her eyes, 
Till the dark eyelids quiver’d and declin’d ; 
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And, in a madden’d ecstasy, he deemed 

The love he felt accepted and returned. 

Then love grew into worship, till all else 

Save Ethel died, or he died to all else. 

But she indulged no other mood or thought 
Than that with him "twere pleasant to exchange 
Not equal words, but words polite on art 

Or science ; for he had a fluent tongue, 

Which she would honour him by listening to. 
Thus genius, which shows us most of God, 

Is made a chattel at the will of wealth. 

At length, he conquer’d his plebeian dread 

Of noble blocd, broad acres, Croesean gold : 
So, in that strength which talent sometimes {lings 
About the spirit, saying, ““ Thou art great!” 
And bridging every chasm found on earth, 

At Lady Ethel’s feet he threw himself, 

Pouring, with burning eloquence of love, 

His mighty passion on her startled ear. 


Amazed, she cast him from her in disdain : 

“ Love thee!” she cried, “ Who art thou thus to raise 
Thine eyes to me, the daughter of an earl, 

Whilst thou art all unknown, obscure, and poor ? 
Know that if thou wouldst win me, it must be 

By making nations wait upon thy name 

Through deed or work ; but if thy soul be weak, 
And fail to lift thee from thy native dust, 

Begone, nor speak to me of passion more !” 


Then Meredith did battle with the worid, 

And in his heart resolv’d for dear love’s sake 
To vanquish it, but hating it the while 

With ten-fold hatred now he was its slave. 

Till he had plac’d his foot upon its neck, 
Exclaiming “I have conquer’d thee,” no hour 
Of grace he gave unto his fever’d soul, 

But ate the bread of haste, yielding to fame 
That strength he should by leisure have increas’d. 
At length prevail’d the great imperial will ; 
The world of letters echoed with his name, 
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And critics, strangely stumbling on the truth, 

Found in his work “the ofishoots of a mind 

Whose roots must gather pow’r, and whose vast trunk 
Should send forth branches tow’ring to the skies.” 
But Death had laid his axe upon the base, 

And hewed in silence, while the leaves of hope 
Shook in the sun of sweet prosperity. 


One bright and glorious afternoon in June, 

As Lady Ethel at her window sat 

Breathing sweet fragrance from the summer air, 
Living in Meredith’s immortal work, 

Her maid disturb’d the current of her thoughts— 
Uplift to heavenly heights of ecstasy— 

And in her dainty palm a letter plac’d 

Charged only with few words of trenchant grief, 
“Come to me, I am dying: Meredith.” 

The letter glided from my lady’s hands : 

A pallor overspread her haughty face, 

And tears well’d freely from a long-sealed fcunt. 
Fair Ethel knelt ere many moments sped 

Beside the author’s couch, and pardon crav’d 

In that she was the agent of his death. 

But Meredith forbade her self-reproach, 

Kissed her luxuriant locks, her eyes, her lips, 
And falling backwards with this parting cry : 
“God, who hath cross’d my love, now comfort thee !” 
Died as a weary child would weep and sleep. 


Five years have closed upon this tragedy, 

And Lady Ethel yet remains unwed. 

Checking all importunities, she saith 

Her heart is in the tomb with Meredith, 

The only spirit victor of her own. 

Soft, here she comes, and you shall speak with her. 
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LEAVES FROM THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF A SMALL TERRIER. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE HUNKS. 


\’F the reader has no interest in pursuing the history of Jane 
Playfair, and in knowing how the “old hunks” spent his 
money, he (or she) had better turn to something more worthy 
his attention. For we dogs run the career from youth to 

age much faster than you of the human species; and now that my 
memoirs have reached the period in which I have to give some 
sketches of persons in whom I now became very much interested, I 
do not know that the term and future of my life may carry me beyond 
them. 

The events of the last few days had ripened very much the intimacy 
and confidence between Jane and myself. I knew, in some things 
which closely concerned her, more than she was aware, indeed more 
than she knew herself. For Mr. Brakespere, before leaving the house 
after that memorable conversation with Miss Wymondsey, had only 
told her that he had met with difficulties which he did not anticipate ; 
that he was afraid he had much discomposed and even distressed her 
cousin ; and that as the only way which, on the spur of the moment, 
he could see of avoiding a ‘rupture of all pleasant relations, he had 
undertaken not to renew the subject in any form for a month: that 
he did not doubt that Miss Playfair would confide in his discretion, 
and would even aid him in observing his engagement, not only in 
accordance with, but even beyond its literal terms. He did not stay 
to hear any acquiescence. Perhaps Jane’s looks while he was speaking 
were answer enough. He only shook her hand and hurried away. 

Miss Wymondsey’s conduct, seizure, sufferings, and end were for 
Jane a terrible commentary on these few words. In the first hours 
that gave any space for consciousness and retrospect, the two days 
seemed to have passed with the rapidity of a dream. But, alas! it was 
not a dream. In some way—she could not tell how, or why—she- 
appeared to herself guilty of the very death of her benefactress. True, 
Miss Wymondsey was a person very difficult to live with intimately. 
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But Jane vividly remembered her own feelings, when, five years 
before, Miss Wymondsey had acknowledged her relationship with the 
desolate orphan, who had no home, no brother or sister, bare main- 
tenance by the aid of an orphan’s allowance from the military fund of 
the East India Company’s Service. Her mother was Miss Millicent’s 
cousin; but she had no claim upon the Wymondseys. The relation- 
ship arose through Mr. Wymondsey’s wife, Miss Millicent’s mother. 
But Miss Wymondsey had taken her to her house ; treated her as an 
adopted child, as the only one of her relatives in whom she manifested 
any kindly interest in her social world. Jane had never consciously 
forgotten her gratitude for an hour. Not having been brought up 
from early childhood amid the positive advantages and comforts 
of her position, she did not take them all for granted as her own 
right ; nor resent Miss Millicent’s selfish exactions and humours as 
personal wrongs and injuries. And now, why has this terrible trouble 
come upon her? She thought of any, every, act or thought com- 
mitted or omitted, which could have been construed into disrespect 
or negligence ; she thought of everything good in Miss Wymondsey ; 
nay, in her sweet charity she invented good traits which never had 
any existence, in order that she might make scorpion whips of them 
to lash herself. What wonder if she came to think almost with 
horror and repugnance of that sweet passage, that one act of self- 
seeking which she had admitted, when she allowed the proposal that 
had been made to her to be referred to her dear cousin: she ought 
to have known how it would have provoked all her prejudices. That, 
that alone, had brought on this catastrophe. 

For my part, while the poor young lady was plaguing herself in 
this way, I could not help thinking how much better Miss Wymond- 
sey would have consulted her own happiness if she had recognised 
and cherished such loyal affection instead of thrusting it rudely aside 
to gratify a preposterous selfishness. She might have been living 
now to enjoy the happiness which she could have been the almost 
impassive instrument of heaping upon others. But Miss Millicent 
had no sensitiveness for such enjoyment. Such things are done, 
such mistakes are made, and daily. Ona review of the circumstances 
I may observe, too, what a very unhandsome trick that sensitive 
conscience played its owner. It made her very miserable by its 
accusation of crimes of which she was quite guiltless. I have paid 
the more attention to conscience since I heard many earnest discus- 
sions on the subject between my reverend master, Mr. Moody, and 
one or two of the friends who came to visit him in his lodgings at 
Dullerby. There was at least one of them who was ready to take 
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the “direction” of anybody or éverybody’s conscience. Much he 
insisted on the comfort that he had administered to many who had 
freely opened their minds to him. He was doubtless quite right when 
he said that there were many who needed justice to be administered 
between themselves and their consciences. He seemed to consider 
that he was able infallibly to dispense it, so that those who left him 
should go away with a perfect sense of relief. A pretty business he 
would have made with poor Jane just then, accusing herself of 
the death of Miss Millicent. What would he have known about 
the truth of the case? At the best he could but have heard the poor 
girl’s own story: and doubtless then he would have thought he knew 
all about it. Very random justice would he have administered if he 
had known nothing, if he could not by any possibility have guessed 
anything of the tenor of that conversation between Miss Millicent 
and Mr. Brakespere. Even if he had known /¢/at, would he have 
known all that was necessary to administer justice between Jane’s 
conscience and Miss Millicent’s jaundice? Who could doubt it, 
when there was quite enough to account for everything? Men and 
women are quite satisfied in their judgments of one another when 
they know as much as that. And yet there is one other little fact, 
that mere chance brought out afterwards, which has a very decided 
bearing on the part Miss Wymondsey took. Let the shrewdest of 
these conscience-directors determine beforehand what the nature and 
bearing of this fact shall be, I say, before in due course I shail 
come to mention it. 

But I return to my direct narrative. Conscience planted its un- 
kindest shaft when the idea suggested itself or was suggested to Miss 
Playfair that she had not only killed but also entered into possession. 
Perhaps she was Miss Wymondsey’s heir, mistress of the house and 
fortune. It was therefore a positive relief when Mr. Pleydell, with 
some delicate hesitation on his part, established the fact that in de- 
fault of a will, and on the supposition that her account of the 
Wymondsey family was correct and full, and that Major Wymondsey 
was living, Jane would take absolutely nothing by the death of “ her 
cousin-once-removed.” ‘The Major stood one degree nearer, and there 
was nobody in the same degree to share with him. From that moment 
all the anxiety that a will should be found was only Mr. Pleydell’s 
in his kind interest for Miss Playfair. Indeed, I have my strong 
suspicions that the old solicitor’s alacrity in communicating with 
Major Wymondsey was dictated by the desire to see at once what 
sort of a man he was, and to take an early opportunity of interest- 
ing him in Jane, if there should be an opening for his doing so. 
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Of course we were ail not a little anxious so far to forecast our 
future as to form our own opinions of him. I was, at least. The 
Major had signified that he would attend the funeral. Subsequently 
he desired Mr. Pleydell to engage a bed for him at the best inn in the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Pleydell replied by begging him to use his house. 
This offer was accepted. Accordingly Major Wymondsey arrived in 
the middle of the day preceding the funeral. After being intro- 
duced to Mrs. Pleydell, he begged that lady to communicate to Miss 
Playfair that, if agreeable to her, he would take his coffee with her in 
the evening. Mrs. Pleydell, who in the last week had spent half 
of each day with Jane, was thus able to come and give her first im- 
pressions of the Major. I wonder whether he had thought of this. 
At any rate he had made an agreeable impression. He was chatty 
and cheerful, hardly of middle size, bald to the top of his head, of 
fair, florid complexion ; seemed habitually to wear his gold reading 
glasses perched on his nose, as though he were going to read, 
when he had finished talking ; his manners and conversation were 
those of a man who had seen a good deal of the world, and were rather 
old-fashioned. His clothes, of the same cut that he had worn for 
twenty years, hung loosely about him. Mrs. Pleydell had left him 
pumping her husband about everything, from the habits of Miss 
Wymondsey to the water supply of the town. Mrs. Pleydell went 
home to get ready for her dinner, leaving us not only relieved, but 
with decidedly pleasant anticipations. 

We had made a pleasant fire in the drawing-room, and had the 
room well lighted: it was a chilly evening in October. There was 
no reason why the old gentleman should not have signs of welcome 
in a house that was to be his own. We were both sitting before the 
fire at eight o’clock : while the clock was striking our expectation was 
fairly taken by surprise by the ringing of the front door bell. Mine 
was at least, for I sprang to my legs and barked. Before I well 
recovered my self-possession, the old gentleman had stepped into the 
room. In a moment more he had taken Jane by both her hands, 
and kissed her cheek. But the act was hardly before the apologetic 
explanation—“ My dear young lady, you and I should not meet as 
strangers. If I were only—what? some five-and-twenty or thirty 
years younger (as I never shall be), I might think I was meeting your 
dear mother again. I see how like you are. As young folk, you 
know, we met many times at my uncle’s in Bolton Street. ‘There 
we were all cousins together, and often very merry ; and very, very 
pleased I am to meet her child, if she will look upon me as an old 
bachelor uncle” and so he kissed the other cheek. 
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Such was Jane Playfair’s meeting with Major Wymondsey. 
“Hunks” indeed! where could the woman have got her notion 
from ? 

Nine o’clock was not noticed. Tea was still about. At ten they 
were mid stream in talk that might have far outlasted midnight ; but 
the Major must keep good hours in a stranger’s house. There was 
hardly a minute for agreeing in the arrangements for next day. 
After all was over, the Major would have his portmanteau sent in. 
A room should be made ready for him. He intended to stay a few 
days and see what was to be done. When he was gone, Jane seemed 
to wake from another dream, in which, under a fascinating magnetic 
influence, she had been continually talking about herself, her earliest 
recollections of her father and mother in India, her being sent home, 
the Aunt Jane who had charge of her, her father’s death, her mother’s 
return, poor Aunt Jane’s death, and then, again, her mother’s death. 
She had been talking about these. But what had she said? Not 
half what she would like to say. She never had talked so much in 
her life. And after all, when she came to think of it, she knew very 
little more about Major Wymondsey than that he was rather an odd 
man, very different from anything she expected ; but oh! so very 
kind. And he had met Captain Playfair in India! He seemed to 
know everybody, and everything, except her particular personal 
history. She had to talk a great deal of this over again with Foster. 
But she was still thinking of it when she fell asleep a little after 
midnight. 

On the morning after the funeral, breakfast was barely finished 
when the Major said, “ Now, Jane, we must to business. I must 
know whether I have any title to be here, or in what quality. 
‘Though Mr. Pleydell knows nothing of any will of my poor cousin’s, 
it is most probable there is something of the kind among her own 
papers. I did not think it necessary to have any search made before. 
But now it must be done. Of course it is a delicate business, and I 
should be sorry that it fell into the hands of any one likely to make 
gossip out of it: but if you can name any prudent lady friend of 
yours and my cousin’s, I will write a note to her, or you shall, at my 
desire, asking her to be kind enough to help you through a painful 
and troublesome duty. I shall be at hand to give you any advice and 
authority that may be necessary.” 

Jane thought nobody so fitted for such a duty as their friend Mrs. 
Gray, whose two daughters were Jane’s chief friends. The note was 
written, the proposition acceded to, the search made. But no; 
nothing of the nature of a testamentary paper was found ; nor any 
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preparation for one. So Major Wymondsey was established in his 
position as heir-at-law and next of kin, and gave Mr. Pleydell 
instructions to act for administration. 

Some sensible man—I think it was Sir Walter Scott—observed that 
every man had his own full share of human folly. Some men, as he 
did himself, bestow it in the lump on one particular object. Their 
good sense helps many others to dispose of theirs with cautious 
privacy. Among the most common expedients of such persons is 
that of hoarding memorials and papers, which they would not that 
an eye should see while they live, for the surprise and perplexity of 
executors. Accurate records of foolish passages in their own lives, 
love-letters, tragedies, occasional verses, mysteries of withered 
flowers, ribbons, play-bills, what not? I am not going to betray any 
of these sacred secrets of Miss Wymondsey’s escritoire. Under the 
judicious direction of the Major all ladies’ letters were at once burnt 
unread. An exception, however, was made in favour of those which 
were recognised as in the handwriting of Jane Playfair’s own 
mother. ‘These were at once given to her, and, as far as they formed a 
series, were to her a treasure of biography. It was not unnatural, I 
think, that after having roughly assorted them by dates, Jane should 
begin by reading the latest of the period about which her own 
memory was freshest. Among the latest, though not the last, was one 
which I cannot forbear giving. It was written something more than 
six months before the poor lady’s death :— 


“« Worthing, May —, 18—. 

“My DEAR MILLIF,—You have indeed given me the most inexpres- 
sible comfort by the assurance that you will take charge of my dear, 
sweet child. I need not say again that I should never have asked this 
great favour of you, I should not have needed it, had my own dear 
sister Jane survived me to take again her dear charge. I please 
myself by detecting every day in my own sweet Jane little traits of her 
dear aunt that marked her bringing up. Indeed, she is just such an 
unselfish, engaging, affectionate girl as I remember my sister to have 
been when I first went to Bombay. You, who had seen her every year 
since, will not perhaps have that same mind’s picture that I have of 
her at that time, twenty-seven years ago. How many are gone from 
the happy circle that used to meet in pleasant Bolton Street ; your 
own dear father and mother, and mine, my sister, and your cousin 
Barbara. I should much like to see once more your cousin Hamon. 
He used to be very kind to me. We just missed one another in 
Dharwar once ; but when he was on the General’s staff he gave a 
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very kindly welcome to my dear husband, and was very useful to 
him. But I must not exhaust my little strength in thinking and 
writing of these things. I feel that my time is very short. Poor 
Jane naturally enough does not by any means realise it. I trust 
she will never give you serious trouble or anxiety. Indeed, I do hope 
she may prove a real help and companion to you. It may be very 
foolish to be thinking of such a thing; but when I am speaking of 
possible anxiety to you, I seem almost compelled to speak of it: I 
have no right to look for great connections for her; so #f she ever 
should receive an offer from an honourable, worthy man, I will 
ask you not to discountenance it on the mere ground of but 
moderate means, or the having to fight through the trials of pro- 
fessional life. I have gone through that myself, and though to you 
and to most persons perhaps it may have seemed that there was 
more misfortune and disappointment to be pitied than happiness to 
be envied, I do say that on the whole I have had vzery great 
happiness, for indeed I was very happy zz my dear husband, and I 
unhesitatingly say I would not exchange my career for that of any 
woman I have known then and since. 

“T have very little to leave, but 4500 Consols in the hands of my 
trustees: there is £1,200 which passes to my dear child from me, 
by her Aunt Jane’s will ; but that all my little things may be kept 
together for dear Jane, I have made a will, and have named you, 
with her, joint executrix. 

“So now, dear Millie, accept not my thanks only, but my blessing 
for your kindness, and believe me, 

“Your most attached and grateful Cousin, 
“ HARRIET PLAYFAIR. 


“P.S. Perhaps I should add that though I should have treasured 
your kind answer for myself, I have thought it better to burn it, that 
under no circumstances should my dear child ever think of setting 
up against you a claim of right upon your written promise. H. F.” 


From the sofa on which Miss Wymondsey sat, on‘ the occasion of 
her conversation with Mr. Brakespere, she might almost have 
touched the cabinet in which this letter lay locked. I commend it 
to the attention of the directors of consciences who would fairly judge 
Miss Playfair on the sin of which she accused herself. I do not say 
that Miss Wymondsey at the time remembered this letter and its 
tenor. Nay, I have no doubt she had entirely forgotten it. What 
of that? Are not you “moral agents” responsible for all the 
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consequences of forgetting that which you have known and ought to. 
remember? Scientific casuists, such as we must assume directors to be, 
will of course never judge the quality of an act by the importance 
of its contingent consequences ; but if poor Jane should have been 
attacked by fatal jaundice, as the direct result of that interview, how 
would rougher moralists have judged between the living and the dead ? 
Not that Jane conceived one harsh or bitter thought against her elder 
cousin. She took it as a complete and satisfactory answer that Miss 
Wymondsey must have entirely forgotten the contents of this letter ; 
but it nevertheless had a wholesome and happy effect in reconciling 
her to herself, by the assurance that her own dear mother would not 
have discountenanced Mr. Brakespere’s proposals. Jane so often 
referred to and read this letter, that I hardly know the precise period 
when I heard it first. 

While Jane, with her friend Mrs. Gray, was making a general 
inquiry into the contents of cabinets, drawers, and boxes bestowed as 
lumber in little-used rooms, the Major seemed to find employment 
and amusement enough in making the acquaintance of all the people 
in the house, and learning their employment and views upon every 
subject from their own lips. This I knew, and thus I began to know 
the Major, because I thought it only right to give him my society, 
and offer him introductions. 

Thus a fortnight passed away, before Major Wymondsey proposed 
that in a few days Jane should return with him to Welford, to spend 
the winter. No need at present to arrange any further plans. She 
should take Foster as her own servant, and I should make the third. 
The other servants for the present would remain in the house and 
keep it inorder. Jane, who was now on the happiest terms with the 
old gentleman, acceded to the proposal with the greatest satisfaction. 
Of course Mr. Brakespere soon heard of the plan. Probably it 
quickened his intention of having some words of explanation with 
Major Wymondsey. ‘This he easily accomplished by catching the 
Major in one of his morning rambles, and drawing him to his 
own house ; fortunately for me, as usual, I was with him. Major 
Wymondsey,” said he, as soon as we were fairly in his dining-room, 
“rumour, true or not, says—that you are intending almost imme- 
diately to leave this place, at least for some time. If this be so, I 
must ask you at once to listen to me on a matter of deep interest to 
me at least, which otherwise I might have thought it better to defer. 
I do not know whether you have been made aware that on the 
morning of the day on which poor Miss Wymondsey was seized 
with her fatal illness, I had a long, and not altogether happy 
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conversation with her.” Major Wymondsey had heard nothing 
of it. 

“Then, let me explain in the simplest terms that the purport and 
intention of it on my part was to ask the sanction of your late 
cousin to a proposal of marriage which I had immediately before 
made to Miss Playfair. Of course, before speaking to Miss Wymond- 
sey I had reason to think I might be accepted by Miss Playfair 
herself. I had expected some difficulty in winning Miss Wymond- 
sey’s consent ; but I found more than I had expected.” 

“Of what nature were the objections, Mr. Brakespere, if I may 
ask ?” 

“As unhappily Miss Wymondsey is not living to state them as 
she might have found words, I do not feel myself at liberty explicitly 
to say. I will only say that I think my intentions were misunder- 
stood. At any rate, Miss Wymondsey became so excited that I 
thought it my duty voluntarily to silence myself on the subject in 
every way for the space of a month. I explained this, and this only, 
to Miss Playfair. Circumstances have since changed in the most 
unforeseen manner. Yet I should have held myself bound to my 
engagement of abeyance, but for the report of your intention to 
leave and kindly to take Miss Playfair with you.” 

“JT should think Miss Playfair herself would hardly think this a 
happy time for the renewal of such a proposal.” 

“Exactly so, Major; I quite see that. But I wish on this matter 
to submit myself unreservedly to your advice, and at any rate to put 
my honour in your keeping.” 

“*T will not suppose that the world about us has been silent about 
Miss Wymondsey’s affairs, and has not sufficiently accounted, for 
instance, for my being in my present position. You know that my 
late cousin took no steps for assuring to Miss Playfair any such 
interest in her fortune as under the circumstances might reasonably 
have been expected. Such expectations might in my view have 
fairly and reasonably entered into your calculations, when you 
considered what you could offer with yourself in view of securing 
Miss Playfair’s future comfort and happiness. Circumstances, as you 
say, have changed. Your proposal was a proposal only, a proposal 
not well received ; certainly not an engagement.” 

“Excuse me, Major, for interrupting you. If I had had any such 
expectations, Miss Wymondsey gave me to understand distinctly 
enough that she would disappoint them. There, I think, she misun- 
derstood me. I am not the fool or knave to profess indifference to 
fortune. But my feelings towards Miss Playfair, purely personal, 
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were and are such that the change of circumstances to which you 
refer only makes me more anxious at this moment to renew a 
proposal which, whether accepted at once or deferred for considera- 
tion, would at least open to Miss Playfair one prospect in life, and, I 
hope, for her independence and happiness.” 

“Now I quite understand you, Mr. Brakespere, and the point on 
which I think you are disposed to defer to my advice. I have no 
doubt on the point that Miss Playfair should at once know your very 
honourable ‘wish ;’ but if you will both take my advice, I think it 
should go no farther at present. You have very frankly told me 
that my late cousin entertained some objections to your proposal ; 
that you are not at liberty fully to explain them to me; you will sec 
it is only reasonable that, as Miss Playfair’s best friend, I should have 
some time and opportunity for estimating what they were likely to 
be. I can see that you are a widower with a child of some years ; 
that you are engaged in a profession which takes you much from 
home, and must produce much irregularity in domestic habits. In 
the face of these facts only one might well hesitate in advising a 
young lady hastily to trust her happiness to such a marriage. At 
present I see that Miss Playfair is very much depressed. What you 
have now mentioned to me goes to explain something of that which 
I could not otherwise account for. I think that to press your offer 
now would, if you will understand me frankly, be taking her almost 
at an unfair advantage. She should have change of scene, see a little 
more of the world, recover her tone of spirits, before being called 
on to give a decided answer. Do you agree with me, Mr. Brake- 
spere? At any rate, an early marriage is just now out of the question. 
Miss Playfair will have a home with me, in perfect independence, as 
long as it is agreeable to her, or I live to offer it.” 

“I said, Major, that I would submit myself to your advice, and I see 
you give it with as much kind consideration as thorough knowledge 
of the world. What shall I do?” 

“Come and dine with us to-morrow. I will get Pleydell and his 
wife, and Mrs. Gray, to give us countenance. Take an opportunity 
of telling Miss Playfair that you have spoken to me on your wish, 
and in your own honourable way explain that it is my advice that 
there should be no positive engagement between you.” 

“It would be still better, Major, if you would smooth the way 
for me by explaining this in your own terms.” 

“T will. Seven is our hour.” 

“Thank you.” 

So they parted. 

VoL, VH., N.S. 1871. . 3K 
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CHAPTER VIItI. 
THE MAJOR AT HOME. 


Tuar little exfempore dinner party of Major Wymondsey’s was, as 
far as I could judge, felt to be very pleasant by everybody. Jane 
was in the room to receive her friends a good quarter of an hour 
before the time. It was just as well she was, for she had not heen 
in the room five minutes before Mr. Brakespere came in. When the 
door-bell rang next, the Major came into the drawing-room, and 
suggested that Miss Playfair should go and meet her friend, Mrs. 
Gray. Before she re-entered with that lady, the party had been 
completed by the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Pleydell. 

In the course of the evening Major Wymondsey made known his 
plans. Miss Playfair would spend the winter with him at Welford, 
taking Foster as her own servant. Miss Wymondsey’s other servants 
would remain in the house for the present, and keep it ready for them 
at any time ; for they would come back and see their friends again. 
As I heard when the ladies came back into the drawing-room, Mrs. 
Pleydell and Mrs. Gray thought this a very nice arrangement, and 
they agreed in congratulating Jane on having found in the Major so 
kind a relative. ‘Three days afterwards we all left for Welford. I 
had already firmly attached myself to the Major, and of course was 
of the party. We had new acquaintances to make. The start in this 
direction brought forward one of the Major’s little peculiarities. The 
Vicar, and his wife and daughter, Mrs. and Miss Howley, were asked 
to dinner. That of course was all very right and natural ; but to make 
up the party the Major must needs invite a man who had never been 
in his house before, a certain Mr. Tobin. He had lately come into 
the town as Manager of the Welford Branch of the Metropolitan and 
Universal Joint-Stock Banking Company. It is true that the Major 
thought proper to give a sort of explanation to Miss Playfair. “ I 
dare say he is a very respectable man. I should like to show him 
some civility. If the Vicar does not make his account of meeting 
his parishioner the more fool he.” 

I had seen something of society, and know what a thoroughbred 
gentleman is. I must confess that Mr. ‘Tobin was not up to that 
mark—was not quite at his ease in coming into the room, or in 
taking Miss Howley in to dinner; but he ate nobody. And such 
was the geniality in the whole party, fostered by the Major, that I am 
sure Mr. ‘Tobin must have left with a very pleasant feeling of being 
on the best terms with his host and the Vicarage family. 
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A day or two after this we had another specimen of the Major's 
odd acquaintances at luncheon. ‘This was a Mr. Graves, confidential 
clerk to Messrs. Weatherby and Sikes. One would have supposed 
that a person of Major Wymondsey’s condition would have been 
waited on by one of the principals when any little legal business was 
in hand. No. “ Pooh!” said the Major once, “ old Weatherby 
knows no more than Graves tells him. I prefer to have my infor- 
mation at first hand.” On this occasion the business was that of Mr. 
Graves’s report on the incumbrances upon a small parcel of land with 
a tenement on it in some neighbouring parish. Job Wastrell, the pro- 
prietor of it, had sounded the Major on his disposition to accommo- 
date him with the loan of £150 upon this security. ‘The circumstances 
had been confidentially referred to Mr. Graves. The report was so 
far adverse, that it appeared that Job had not applied to the Major 
until after a prior mortgagee, through another firm of attorneys, had 
declined to advance another pound on the security. Indeed, as the 
tenement was dilapidated, the land under-cultivated, and the 
interest payable on the mortgage such as to leave no margin for a 
livelihood, it was clear enough that Job Wastrell must retire from the 
position of nominal proprietor. It is most probable that with this 
event before him he had made his application to Major Wymondsey. 
It was Job’s indirect mode of telling the Major that he was ready to 
take that hundred pounds more than any one else would give for the 
fee-simple of the estate which it was well known that the Major was in 
the habit of giving for such properties. To me it was pretty evident 
that He would meet Job’s views. But he would “ drive over and see 
the man and the place.” With this, after luncheon, Mr. Graves 
retired. 

So have we early come across another of the Major’s oddities. It 
was his whim to get possession of such little fees as that of Job 
Wastrell, a cottage with something ofa homestead, and some five, eight, 
or ten acres attached to it. In the course of years he had acquired such 
a One in most of the villages within some seven or eight miles round 
Welford. He called it, pleasantly, “investing his accumulations.” 
There was a humorous twinkle about Mr. Graves’s eye when the 
Major made such an assertion in his presence. Other persons, too, 
agreed with Mr. Graves’s unexpressed idea that it was “ getting through 
his income,” as that respectable Abigail, Foster, would have thought, 
not quite “like a gentleman ;” for the first thing that the Major did 
on getting possession of such a place was to perfect the water supply 
and drainage, and then to put all the buildings, gates, and fences into 


perfect repair. In this way he had nearly always something on hand 
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for the employment of bricklayers, carpenters, glaziers, thatchers, 
well-sinkers, and a clever, hard-working labourer or two, who could 
turn their hands to anything. It was the object of a drive, 
the pleasure of a season, to go out and superintend the progress of 
operations. Then when all was in order he always seemed to finu 
exactly the thrifty, hard-working couple who could occupy such a 
place to good profit—not at any peppercorn rent, but at the fair 
price of such land in the district. He was no friend to under-letting 
any more than to under-tillage. He was very particular, too, about 
the receipt of rent from this class of tenants. He had a sanguine 
conviction that such holdings, not too much multiplied, could be 
worked to advantage. If they could not, he would have resigned 
himself to the laws of political economy, have swept them into the 
large farms, and with a heavy heart have seen the occupiers fall into 
labourers at weekly wages. He held himself to be trying an experi- 
ment fairly, and, if it succeeded, promoting the happiness of so many 
industrious and respectable people. 

A drive with the Major was Jane’s occupation nearly every 
afternoon. It was not the dreary shamble over the same first, second, 
or third road out of the town till within two hundred yards of a given 
turnpike and back, such as had been Miss Wymondsey’s afternoon 
drives; the Major delighted in bye-roads and green lanes, where 
the overgrown hazels would sometimes brush their faces. It was 
wonderful, the store of them which the district yielded. Sometimes, 
indeed, even these did not furnish enough of that “ longest-way-round ” 
to be to the Major’s satisfaction quite “the shortest-way-there ;” in 
which case he would turn aside into a field gate, and after a pleasant 
bit of turf driving here, and a fallow field there, make for another 
gate, which was sure to bring him “ out somewhere.” Sometimes the 
drive was to a gentleman’s house, sometimes to a real farm-tenant’s, 
more often to one or other of the Major’s hobby establishments. 
When once the old mare’s head was put into the definite direction, 
there was no need to attend to her; she rounded every turn, and 
brought up at the wicket gate to an inch. Hearty was the welcome, 
charming the half-hour’s gossip with “the dame” or “her man,” 
before the Major took in return-cargo—butter, eggs, poultry, walnuts, 
filberts, what not ?—sometimes bespoken, sometimes extemporane- 
ously suggested. At one of these establishments was “homed” the 
very starchiest of old ladies, in the care of her niece, the goodman’s 
thrifty housewife. Forty years before, the old lady had been house- 
keeper to the Major’s grandfather. There was much trouble in explain- 
ing to her who Miss Playfair was ; and when the attempt was made to 
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convey to her that Jane was any sort of relation whatever to Major 
Wymondsey, after a protest in the form of affecting not quite to hear, 
she acquiesced with the shortest of dignity, evidently offended by a 
foolish attempt to hoax her. 

One day we pulled up at a stile which barred nearer approach to 
a clump of cottages some three hundred yards across a field.. The 
groom got down, and the Major was giving him a bottle of medicine, 
with orders to inquire how Nancy Dawson was to-day—“ But, no,” 
said he, “I’ll go myself”—adding, by way of explanation to Jane, 
“‘T know something about the why and wherefore of an apothecary’s 
questions ; and if I see and judge for myself, I can carry back a more 
trustworthy account to our friend Mr. Ridgway.” Now Mr. Ridgway 
was the medical officer of this district of the Union. The medicine 
was that of a “pauper.” Major Wymondsey’s drive was directed this 
way rather than another to-day simply that he might bring it, and 
thereby save Joe Dawson a walk of six miles to fetch it after his day’s 
work. The Major was an odd man. 

During all these drives the Major entertained his companion by a 
never-ending series of historiettes, suggested by any cottage they 
passed or any person they met. He seemed to know everybody, land- 
lord and tenant, employer and employed ; who their fathers were and 
who their wives; whether they were, doing well or ill, whether they were 
good neighbours or bad. So I learned how it was that the Major 
was always ready with the right couple to put into any one of his 
hobby establishments which might happen to be on hand. Nor had 
we taken many drives with him before we saw how he got or kept up 
his information. It was by a very simple system of cross-examination 
of any one whom he came across, whether he knew him before or 
whether he did not. At any rate, henceforth the man and the Major 
knew each other. It was after a quarter of an hour’s chat with 
“‘ Stephen,” who was engaged in “laying” a hedge by the roadside, 
that Major Wymondsey on one occasion observed to Jane : 

“I dare say you think me a very original old gossip and busybody. 
Many people, no doubt, are of the same opinion. PerhapsI am. I 
hope I do not do much mischief; I even think I do some good ; 
though perhaps I only fool myself with the idea, which I see 
possesses everybody else about themselves, that what I like to do is 
exactly the thing for me to do. I don’t at all deny that I like my 
employment. I like to be doing something. I could not comfortably 
be a mere idle man. I have had my own battle of life, and have 
fought it with interest. I am above all other things interested in the 
battle of life which I see everybody else fighting. So I mix myself 
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among them. I learn how the day is going with them ; what they 
are driving at ; how they have succeeded. I sympathise with intense 
pleasure in any one’s success. There is not one of these poor people 
whose battle is not to him what mine is to me and yours is to you, 
Jane. So you see I must interest myself in your battle, little Jane.” 
This he rather undertoned, with a sly look and merry chuckle, which 
made me think, and perhaps Jane too, “ So much the better.” 
“I like,” he continued, “‘ sometimes to give a helping hand to a 
good soldier, but, above all, I like to see fair play. Don’t suppose 
that 1 have any fantastical notions of universal benevolence, and that 
I would, if I had fortune enough, make any number of people, or any 
one, so easy and comfortable that he should have nothing to do but 
have his body fed and clothed, and his pleasures served by other 
people’s labours. I am not much of a giver; I hate giving. Look 
there” 

We were passing a green on which some young people were playing 
croquet. 

“ There are some girls who are neither fish, flesh, nor good red- 
herring. They are not bred ladies, but a very bad imitation: They 
could not earn their livelihood, as educated working gentlemen’s 
wives, by being able to take the place and do the duties of a wife. 
Any one of them would be perfectly useless as the wife of young George 
Westbrook, who is going out to make his way in Australia. She could 
do nothing on earth without the help of a drab of a servant. ‘They 
could not be made into governesses, nor—what is a much more inde- 
pendent way of earning an honest livelihood—mistresses of a national 
school. Forsooth, that would be to demean themselves. But they 
will be one day without a penny ; then some of us will be asked to 
make a subscription for them, or dunned to make them pensioners of 
some charitable fund. They will not be ashamed of that, though 
they had rather not. If I give them anything, which I doubt, it will 
be ‘grudgingly,’ in spite of what the Vicar has to say about that. 
There will be no blessing on it. Of course there will not, either to 
me or them. ‘They are demoralised already by the idea that, having 
been brought into the world, it is somehow the business of somebody 
or other to maintain them ‘in their station,’ without their being 
capable, or even willing, to carn it. Now, look there ; there is Sally 
Daniels going to milk her cows. If one of her cows was to die—as 
die it may any day—and it would be a terrible back-blow to her ‘man’— 
I should probably drop down and give her five pounds, and lend her 
five more, towards buying another. She would never ask me. 
It would surprise her as one of ‘the Major’s queer ways.’ Why 
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should I do it? Because, instead of keeping her daughter about 
home, she sent her out to service in a gentleman's family, and made 
the girl stop there when she became homesick. I got that fact out 
of a bit of gossip. She would not know why I gave it her. But—the 
cow won’t die, and I shall not have to part with my money.” 

As you see, Jane and I had nothing to do but to listen and think 
while the Major and the old mare went easily on. 

“How do / earn my money? Eh! well, I cannot but say that 
the question is pertinent, though it requires some face to put it, you 
chit.” 

I was so taken aback by the sudden, grave and gratuitous way in 
which the Major said this, that it recalled to my mind the disturbed 
sensations I felt when Miss Wymondsey screamed out “ Jane!” 

Miss Playfair, I suppose, was more collected ; for she laughed out, 
and merrily, as if tickled by a very comical imputation. She pro- 
tested that if the Major Aeard her thoughts, as she verily believed he 
did, he should not wilfully misstate them. She was thinking how she 
herself was to earn her livelihood. 

“Well, well,” continued the old gentleman ; “however that may 
be, I'll answer it as well as I can. It is a question I have often put 
home to myself, without being exactly satisfied with the answers 
I have got. I will own to having flinched from the office of church- 
warden, which the Vicar would have put upon me. But I am a 
Justice of the Peace, and I attend at the Bench ; I am therefore also 
ex-officio Guardian of the Poor in this district, and I regularly attend 
the Board. I think that diligent attention to learn my duties as a 
Justice, and regularity in doing them, is doing something for the 
benefit of my generation and neighbourhood in requital for that 
freedom and security which society gives me, while it allows me to 
invest my savings, or my forefathers’ earnings, in so many acres of 
land, or coupons of Stock, and live in peace upon the interest. 
Perhaps it is not doing so much for the public as my neighbour, 
Colonel Wildair, who lives yonder. He was good enough to spend 
ten thousand pounds upon that railway by which you and I travel so 
comfortably from Welford to town and back again, while he takes 
nothing, or next to nothing, for the use of his money. Nay, more 
than that, if any of his people are careless, and break our legs, or 
arms, or ribs, he will compensate us very handsomely. You might 
get two or three hundred pounds; but asI am much richer, anda 
more considerable person, he, or at least a jury of my countrymen, 
out of his £10,000 would give me two or three thousand. That is 
really doing something for the public, in return for what the public does 
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for us, that a man may well be proud of. But you see, Jane, I can 
turn my gossiping and busybodyism to account in doing my duty by 
the neighbourhood as a magistrate. I have in my own possession all 
that sort of information about everybody and everything which is in 
some countries accumulated by a well-organised police. It is not 
particularly well for any country that it should be in such hands only. 
On the Bench I am not the victim of only so much of a story as is 
brought out there ; 1 can act as some check upon the negligence, or 
the ebullitions of officious zeal, of the blue-coated guardians of 
peace and property: it is useful for the public that they know I can. 
Experienced gamekeepers in my presence are circumspect in their 
allegations about the general morality of their neighbour; I know them 
all; and for the most part very honest fellows they are. They know 
there is nobody more willing than myself to ferret out and get rid of 
the regular game-thief, who robs and sends his plunder wholesale to 
the London receivers, and clubs to pay the costs or fines when one 
of the brotherhood gets into trouble. But I drive about this district 
day after day ; I can see where the strictly preserved game is damaging 
a promising crop; I am a friend both to landlord and occupier, and 
either of them would have a respect for my opinion on the question 
of compensation due. Not that I think any compensation between 
the two adjusts the equitable claim of the public to have the land 
devoted to the production of its proper fruits; I do not like good 
food to be thrown away upon hares and rabbits, food that ought to 
be added to the nation’s total quantity, and, it may be, have lowered 
the price of the food we have. Are you gone to sleep, Jane?” 

“Oh, no, uncle. Pray go on. ‘To show you how attentive I am, 
I remind you that I am listening all this while to how you earn your 
money. It’s very true; but it’s very funny. There are more ways 
of earning than I ever thought of.” 

“ Quite right, puss, you are not asleep. As you see, I am obliged 
every now and then to give the mare just a touch of the whip to 
make the same inquiry of her. Now I come to think of it, I had 
gone to sleep myself; for I had got off magistrate’s business. I can 
make still more use of my twaddle-gatherings at the Board of Guar- 
dians. There, also, I am not obliged to believe all I hear on one 
side or the other. If I do not know all the facts of every application 
or complaint, I know a good deal about the character and habits of 
some of the parties. I know whether the Guardian who represents 
the tenant ratepayers is a fair, broad-minded man, or a man whose 
one thought is to keep the rate down. I know whether the man who 
has got a grievance is a man who has worked honestly and lived 
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tidily (there are very few of such ever have to come to us with 2 
grievance), or an ill- conditioned fellow, who has exhausted the 
patience of all the employers in his parish, and has always been 
cunning enough to put the screw on when there was a push to finish 
a job of work. I am not to be led absolutely by the relieving officer 
who comes before us, poor fellow, irritated to madness by having had 
to listen for half an hour to the blating of three women at a time. 
There it is, Jane, that I know so much more of the truth of this little 
world about us than the relieving officers, the parsons and their 
wives, and the squire’s wife and his daughters, who go, or ought to go, 
and show themselves to be good friends and neighbours in the 
labourers’ cottages. Z/ey have to iisten to the zwomen—the women 
only. You see, I don’t affect gossiping with women. I fall in with 
the farmer on his land, the labourer at his work, the tradesman at 
his job. I have to pump everything out of them that I want to 
know ; and what they tell me is pretty near the truth, because they 
never thought of telling me anything at all. But if I fall in witha 
woman, it’s pretty certain that she has got something that she wants 
to tell me particularly, and it is a grievance. Look at any two 
labourers’ wives walking together to market or to shop. You may 
see that one of them has got a grievance, which she is very ener- 
getically telling her sympathetic friend. There is no knowing what is 
the truth about it. A woman can never separate her views from her 
particular interest, nor look at facts, or persons, their acts, or the 
motives, but exactly from her own point of view. In that respect it 
is all the same with ladies and with labourers’ wives. Eh, Jane? 
But here we are at home. Bless me, look at the clock; only ten 
minutes to dinner. Look sharp, there’s a good girl: but, pooh, bah ! 
your needn’t break your neck.” 

That is a specimen of the “ hunks” in a chatty humour during one 
of those afternoon drives that happened every day. But when I 
repeat the word “hunks,” I am bound to say that the very respectable 
servant, Mrs. Foster, had very materially altered her tone about 
Major Wymondsey, now that she had been two months in his house, 
She had, in fact, apostatised. She had come over to the religion of 
the place, and that religion was, believing in “le Major. To the 
Welford world there was but one Major. I believe that nobody in 
the place ever passed a complete day between bed and bed without 
some verbal communication in or out of his family about the Major— 
where he had been seen, who was with him, what he had said, who 
was staying in his house, what he was going to do ; and any one felt 
a sensible pleasure in being able to say to a neighbour he had himself 
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said so-and-so to the Major that morning. I have something more 
to say as to how that plain, kindly old gentleman, who came to us at 
Easton with no very favourable presentiments on our part, won to 
himself at Welford this centralisation of interest. Mrs. Foster, I say, 
went with the stream ; not that she was unfaithful to the memory of 
her former mistress ; but she would waive all comparison between the 
two cousins by observing, and very truly, that “ Miss Wymondsey 
was quite another sort of a lady.” Miss Playfair became as curious 
as I was to know something of the Major's earlier history. What 
had been the battle of life, which, as he said, he had fought with 
interest? How that curiosity was gratified I must reserve for another 
chapter. 


(To be continued.) 











PROMOTING. 







7. BGO port, sir! You must be joking. <A fellow who 


Sit? shirks his port deserves to be doomed to drink 
<. ditch-water till he dies. When I say port, I don't 

mean infusion of logwood, but the living juice of the 
grape—and old. Why, my dear boy, port wine has been the pride, 
the glory, and the backbone of the country. If we are now going 
by limited mail to crash and smash—and it seems a dead case of 
humpty-dumpty done for—it is owing to thin wines. A man who 
drinks his port will be a Briton even when the gout is burning and 
pinching him like a regiment of fiends. But the individual who turns 
tail at the sight of port is a miserable milksop.” 

Tom Botwright, our jovial host, practised what he preached. After 
an old-fashioned, ‘Three per Cent. Consols dinner—soup, fish, joint, 
and game—the cloth was drawn, and wine, walnuts, and olives placed 
on the dark mahogany, which was polished till it shone as a mirror. 
Such port! Ruby coloured, luminous, and, as it passes over the palate, 
making every pulse tingle with ecstacy. Talk about wine being dear at 
one or two guineas a bottle! Botwright’s port—wine that maketh glad 
the heart—is cheap at any price. Forsooth, it is the elixir of the poet’s 
song, and priceless. If Botwright were the most loving husband ever 
dreamed of by credulous maidens, he would rather sell the wife of his 
bosom than a bottle of his port. Superlative port is Botwright’s weak- 
ness, and a most pleasant one for his friends. ‘ Ah, my boy, there is 
no king on the face of this mortal earth, or anywhere else, who can 
decanter a more glorious port than your humble servant.” After 
the first glass it needed no persuasion not to shirk the Botwright port. 

‘“‘T bought this wine at Greengrab’s auction. Poor Greengrab was 
the principal shareholder in a concern that was wound up, and his 
effects went to the hammer.” 

“ Those confounded public companies !” 

“Don’t talk like a parrot. My dear fellow, joint-stock enterprise is 
the grandest movement of the age, the corner-stone of modern com- 
merce, progress, and civilisation. A promoter of joint-stock enter- 
prise is a greater philanthropist than Howard ; for the promoter 
bestows happiness, while Howard only alleviated suffering.” 

I remarked that widespread ruin and misery had been brought 
about by rotten companies. 
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“ Precisely. I have been a promoter, and I ought to know what 
goes on behind the curtain. Bless your life, promoting is the most 
difficult business going. Wellingtons, Napoleons, and Moltkes are 
not so plentiful as peas in July, but first-rate promoters are more 
scarce than first-rate warriors. Some men can get up a company, 
others can float it, and others can navigate it over the sea of com- 
petition to the harbour of prosperity ; but there is not a score of men 
living who can do all these things, and thus many fortune-making 
ventures are steered into Chancery, and the shareholders driven to 
the Continent or the workhouse. And for an Englishman to be 
forced to live on the Continent for years is not much better than the 
workhouse. But the law is at fault, and the wonder is that no one 
thinks it worth while to go in for a reform. Amend the law, sir, and 
rotten companies would be nipped in the bud, or rather in the very 
seed ; and, further, bad management would then not make legitimate 
concerns utter pauperism to the investors.” 

Botwright emptied and refilled his glass. He was warming with 
his subject, but he drank his wine with due deliberation, and did not 
insult the generous liquor or cheat his palate by gulping it down as if 
he were swallowing physic. 

“Now and then there is a fuss about the National Debt, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer invents a roundabout plan for reducing 
it one per cent. in fifty years. Amend your joint-stock law, and the 
debt would be reduced to a paying-off figure, without a turn of the 
tax screw. No, my boy; I am not talking after-dinner moonshine. 
Why are English Three per Cents. at 92? Because they are safe. 
Suppose joint-stock property was equally safe. Well, we won’t go 
so far as that; but suppose the liability was really limited, and there 
were effective precautions against fraud. Suppose a man could put 
his money out securely at six or seven per cent., do you think you 
would have Consols at 92? The normal price would be 60, and 
the National Debt would be reduced by upwards of two hundred 
millions, without a penny of taxation. Moreover, it would bring 
down the value of land. Men go into land to pay them 2$ per 
cent., not only because it is respectable to be a landowner, but also 
because land is safe. Offer safe investments at six and seven per 
cent., and down would topple the price of real property. Mend your 
joint-stock law, and the land question would be eased, the National 
Debt would be reduced, and the riches of the community would be 
multiplied by the development of enterprise. No, sir, I am not 
talking prospectus poetry, but unvarnished truth.” 

I ought to explain that Botwright is a retired City solicitor, and 
has been associated with several companies. 
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“I have no objection to tell you how the law should be amended, 
but before doing so I will give you a sketch of the history of Blead- 
stone, Pulver, and Co. (Limited). I had to investigate the affair for 
a client, and it is a fair specimen of bubble companies. 

“It was got up by Ned Piper, a noted bubble-blower. Ned was 
one of the best dressed men in town, and in this he was wise. Unless 
a man has a fortune he cannot afford to wear seedy clothes. In every 
kind of business a tip-top appearance is half the battle. Ned had a 
well-furnished house, a venerable butler, and a particularly neat 
brougham. He began life behind the counter of a country draper, 
and made his money by promoting. His connection was third rate, 
for in financial circles the highest class will not do business with a 
person unless something good and substantial is known of him. But 
the third-rate connection was good enough for bubble-blowing. 

“ Bleadstone, Pulver, and Co. had been a paying concern, but 
what with heavy settlements on wives, the retirement and death of 
partners, there was not a sixpence of capital left in the firm, and its 
credit was heavily mortgaged. Bleadstone, the grand-nephew of the 
founder of the house, finding himself in a fix—for his bills were not 
in favour in Lombard Street, and his bankers were over-loaded with 
his paper—called on Mr. Piper to negotiate an advance. Ned heard 
the application and instituted inquiries. He would not lend a farthing, 
but he was willing to turn the firm into a limited liability company, 
giving the partners a handsome sum for goodwill. Bleadstone and 
Co. were delighted, and Ned set to work. 

“He told Bleadstone to put plenty of business on his books; and 
here is a sample of what was done. Fictitious champagne—-that is, 
gassed Rhine wine—was bought at 18s. a dozen, shipped to India and 
Australia, invoiced at 98s. per dozen, and advances of 25s. were 
obtained. The like was done with other goods, so that the accountant 
who prepared the balance-sheet showed that the firm was making 
410,000 a year, whilst in fact there was a heavy loss. 

“Ned never appeared on the scene, but he directed the operations. 
First they found a banker; and this was easy to do. There was no 
reason why the Niagara Joint Stock should refuse an account, and 
it was useful to the promoter to be able to say that the company 
would bank with the Niagara. Next a solicitor was looked after, and a 
first-rate firm was secured. A solicitor is only responsible for the 
due discharge of his duties, but his name is useful to the promoters. 
Old maids and that sort of capitalist are impressed with the names of 
the banker and solicitors, not being aware that they are not a guarantee 
of the soundness of the venture. For auditors two eminent public 
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accountants were chosen, and naturally they did not refuse the business, 
for they were in no degree responsible for the undertaking ; but their 
names were useful. 

“Thus prepared, Ned mentioned the matter to Colonel de Soldout, 
C.B., and proposed that he should become a director. ‘The Colonel 
thought the petty fees would not compensate him for the trouble of 
attendance, and further, he had not the money in hand to take the 
shares to qualify for the directorship. Ned replied that it was arranged 
with the firm that they should qualify the directors, that the fees would 
be worth pocketing and would not depend upon attendance. The 
Colonel had a further objection. Was Bleadstone, Pulver, and Co. 
(Limited) going up like a rocket and coming down like a stick? True, 
he had nothing to lose, but compulsory residence in Boulogne would 
not be pleasant. Ned asked him if it was likely that the Niagara Joint 
Stock, Bigseal and Co., the eminent solicitors, and ‘Totum and Square- 
round, the noted accountants, would lend their names to anything that 
was not as sound as a roach in the river. ‘The Colonel agreed to 
become a director, and so did Jonathan Parlet, of the Grange, 
Gloucestershire ; Washington Splurge, director of the Nevada and 
Universal Banking Company (Limited) ; and two other gentlemen of 
equal calibre. Viscount Sartorial, of the Peerage of Ireland, consented 
to act as chairman. ‘Then the company was launched with a beauti- 
ful prospectus—capital £100,000, in 20,000 shares of £5 each. It 
was not expected that it would be necessary to call up more than 3os. 
per share, and the net profits were estimated at £415,000 a year, with 
an immense prospective increase. The firm sold their goodwill for 
430,000, of which £10,000 was to be paid in cash and the rest in 
fully-paid shares, which were to take no dividend until the other 
shareholders received 10 per cent. Mr. Bleadstone consented to act 
as managing director. 

“The applications for shares were not numerous, and Bleadstone 
was alarmed. Piper told him the shares were not likely to be in 
demand until after the list closed, and the fewer shares allotted the 
better for the promoters. ‘The market was carefully rigged. There 
were always buyers for Bleadstone, Pulver, and Co. (Limited), and 
naturally the quotation went up from day today. A jobber who tried 
a bearing operation got the worst of it. ‘There were very few shares 
except those held by Ned and his friends ; and so when settling day 
came the jobber could not buy shares for delivery, and had to pay a 
heavy difference. The high quotation brought country buyers, for it 
is your provincials, especially the ladies, who support bubbles ; and 
in three months there was a large sum of money in the bank, which 
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went into the pockets of Piper, Bleadstone, and the other adventurers. 
The eredit of the company was so far improved that goods were 
readily bought on credit. ‘There were more shipments at enormous 
invoice prices, and advances on bills of lading. At the first 
half-yearly meeting a dividend was declared of 10 per cent. Shares 
were in increased demand inthe market. Bleadstone and the directors 
sold, and began to think that the company was a mine. ‘Then—but 
there, you can guess the rest. Another call. <A fall in the quotation. 
A loss of credit. A winding-up order. Exeunt Bleadstone and others 
to warmer climates for the benefit of their health. Ned Piper was 
not inconvenienced. As I told you, he never appeared on the 
scene ; and if he was obliged to take shares he registered them in 
the name of a servant whom he kept for the purpose. A few score 
families were turned out of house and home. Now, my boy, over a 
glass of claret, I will tell you how bubble-blowing and other joint- 
stock sharping could be stopped.” 

Botwright’s claret was worthy to follow his port; not the acid 
washings of wine casks, not free-trade claret, but such liquor as 
our great-grandfathers drank. 

“First, my dear sir, the liability of a shareholder should be absc- 
lutely and practically limited. At present, the word ‘limited’ is too 
often a rank delusion and a dangerous snare. What is the actual limita- 
tion when the nominal capital is a million sterling, and only 450,000 
paid up? Give the quietus to nominal capital. ‘These grand- 
looking figures benefit no one except bubble-blowers. It may be 
said that the reserve of claims on the shareholders gives credit 
to the concern. But that kind of credit is not healthy, and ought 
not to be encouraged. My plan is this: permit no company to 
commence business until three-fourths of its shares are subscribed, 
and one-half of the subscribed shares are paid, and the money 
deposited at a bank. Surely this would leave margin enough. Say 
it is estimated that £30,000 will be required to work a concern: 
share capital, £100,000, and of this, £75,000 must be subscribed, 
and £32,500 paid up. ‘Twice the amount of capital in hand 
would be held in reserve. The shareholder would know that his 
utmost liability would be as much again as the amount paid on his 
shares. Further, half of the dividends over five per cent. should be 
paid to the credit of the shares until three-fourths of the amount of 
the shares is paid up. On the other hand, the creditor ought to be 
protected, and no more than three-fourths of the amount of the 
shares should be called up, except by order of the Court of Chancery. 

“No additional shares should be issued until the original shares had 
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been paid up to the legal margin—that is, three-fourths of the amount 
—and the [new shareholders to pay up not less than fifty per cent. of 
the amount of their shares. 

“With such a law, a true law of limited liability, bubble-blowing 
would be impossible. Stupid provincials could not be imposed upon 
by big figures and with the idea that they were going to buy a share 
worth £20 for £1. Companies could not be launched without doné 
Jide shareholders, with the intention of rigging the market, because not 
less than one-third of the nominal capital must be deposited, and the 
bubble-blowers are never able to find ready money. Nor would this 
plan stop any honest enterprise. Ifa small capital is wanted to start 
the business, why should a large capital be put at the top of the 
prospectus ? 

“There are one or two other amendments of the law which I think 
desirable. Every share should be registered and stamped at a Govern- 
ment office ; for without that precaution shares might be issued in excess 
of the legal number. But the main point is to have genuine limited 
liability, which I believe my plan would secure. Then there wo ud 
be no anxiety about a mania for public companies, because they 
could not be launched upon credit only, and in excess of the available 
capital of the country. ‘The risk being really limited, people who 
now hold aloof and go into Consols or mortgages only, would invest 
in joint-stock shares. There would be very few cases of winding-up, 
and when they did occur, the unfortunate shareholders would not be 
utterly ruined. The Minister who introduces such a law as I have 
sketched will increase the public wealth, decrease the public burdens, 
and put an end to a system by which so many thousands of homes 
are made desolate. 

“Now, my dear fellow, I have finished my lecture, and if you will 
take no more claret we will adjourn to the snuggery for a cigar. I 
don’t mind smoking in a bed-room or a drawing-room, but it is 
detestable in a dining-room. 

“Well, you have a chance. Agitate for a just, wise, and real law 
of limited liability, and you will become one of the most popular men 
in the country. And in this sensible age popularity pays.” 


‘JoHN Baker Hopkins. 
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IT is a relief to find Serjeant Cox declaring that a careful and patient 
investigation of the phenomena of “ psychic force” has satisfied him that 
those phenomena are “purely physical, wholly a property within the 
domain of science,” and that “all the]conditions of their production 
negative the theory of spiritualism.” But is not this announcement of 
the learned Serjeant’s an instance of Jefitio principit? If “ psychic 
force” means anything, it is something different from “spiritualism.” It 
is an exercise of the functions of the human intelligence and will in a 
manner not hitherto recognised by scientific psychologists. Then why 
tell us that he has satisfied himself that the phenomena of psychic force 
are not the phenomena of spiritualism? The question arises, did Serjeant 
Cox intend to investigate “ psychic force,” or did he go simply to see if 
he could make anything out of the phenomena which are put forward as 
spiritualistic, and which are not yet recognised by scientific authorities as 
really novel or peculiar? And when Serjeant Cox says that the conditions 
of the production of these phenomena negative the theory of spiritualism, 
is he not, as a student of science, granting too much to the so-called 
theory? What is the theory of spiritualism? It is a pretence that what 
are called spirits make noises and move objects. Now to the scientific 
man, no such phenomena are possible. Noises and movements are 
physical effects. They are the results of concussion and of pressure, and 
only physical substances, possessing weight and powers of resistance, can 
do these things. When we hear a rap on a table we ought to know what, 
besides the table, made the’noise. Science has not yet carried us so far, 
but by and by it will be able to tell us whether the rap was caused by a 
piece of iron, or wood, or bone, or whatever substance, and will also 
inform us of the amount of force exercised. It is purely a physical 
problem. We can understand invisible physical substances causing con- 
cussions and movements ; but it is essential that they should be physical 
substances, and therefore not spirits. If the word “ spirit” is to be allowed 
to have a definite meaning, then a spirit is a thing that of itself could not 
manage to make a noise or move an object. 


THE little folks presently coming home for the holidays will thank me 
for informing them that we have entered upon a spell of eleven years 
during which Christmas Day will not fall on a Sunday. It was to the 
juvenile mind an unwelcome mischance of the year 1870 that the twenty- 
fifth of December should have chosen the Sabbath for its anniversary. 
The same thing occurred six years before, in 1864, and five years before 
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that, in 1859, and at an interval again of six years, in 1853. The irregular 
regularity of the incidence of Christmas Day upon the Sunday is peculiar. 
Within this century it happens only three times that leap year causes the 
twenty-fifth of December to pass from Saturday in one year till Monday 
in the next, the dates being 1820, 1848, and 1876. The interval each 
time is twenty-eight years—the product of seven multiplied by four, the 
number of days in a week by the number of years between once leap year 
and another. Whenever this jump of Christmas Day from Saturday to 
Menday occurs, it indicates the long period of eleven years between one 
Sunday Christmas and another. The intervals throughout the century, 
beginning at 1803, when the twenty-fifth of December was Sunday, pre- 
sent this form :—five years, six years, eleven years ; six, five, six, eleven; 
six, five, six, eleven ; six, five, six—and then comes the notable interrup- 
tion of the year 1900, which spoils the order. These figures and this 
subject may attract the notice of juvenile readers, home for the holidays, 
who have not yet made themselves acquainted with the fact that the 
centenary year, which should be leap year, is not so, and that after 1896 
February will not again rise to the dignity of twenty-nine days until the 
year 1904—because the earth is rather less than 365} days in moving 
yound the sun. This interferes with that curiously regular run of the 
intervals between one Sunday Christmas and another which we have 
noted, From 1876 till 1910, the twenty-fifth of December will not venture 
upon one of those desiderated jumps from Saturday to Monday ; so, when 
we have run out the space of eleven years, commencing with last Christ- 
mastide, it will be twenty-nine years before we shall be introduced to 
another of these long lapses. After 1881, there will be a Christmas 
Sunday in six years, five years, six, six, and six again before the next 
eleven. May they spend [merry Christmas ;Days who live to mark the 
recurrence of the time! Who can tell the manner in which my country- 
men, and countrywomen and children of a generation dating forward 
from 1910 will think proper to commemorate the Festival of the 


Nativity ? 





1 READ in the American papers that the trees which adorn the public 
squares of the city of New York are threatened with destruction under 
peculiar circumstances. The local authorities have been forming new 
grass plots in the squares, and these, being mound-shaped, have covered up 
the base of the trees, in some instances to the depth of two feet. It is 
averred, on the authority of the knowledge of “every good landscape 
gardener,” that the effect of this will be the death of the trees in less than 
three years ; and the condition of the trees in Washington Square, which, 
2 few years ago, were subjected to a similar treatment, and are now 
withered, is cited to give weight to the warning. I confess that, as an 
inhabitant of London, I enjoy a feeling of profound, though possibly 
selfish, satisfaction in contemplating the difficulty in which the inhabitants 
of New York here find themselves involved. We have not, in the 
brick-and-mortar desert of our great city, any of those oases of green turf 
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and leafy trees which break out in smiles over Paris and New York. 
Consequently, we are not troubled with the wayward fancies of trees which 
require constant coddling, and threaten to die if any one casts an addi- 
tional two feet of earth over their roots. The only ornamentation we 
Londoners indulge in in the public square line consists of rampant lions 
and ducal columns ; and I have met with persons who are so confident of 
the impossibility of deteriorating from the appearance of those objects of 
art, that they could, without a shudder, see them covered with grass 
mounds even to the crest. 





SiR JOSEPH PAXTON drew the original sketch of his Palace of Glass 
for the first of our International Exhibitions on a sheet of blotting paper 
which happened to lie upon his desk when the idea struck him ; and this 
sheet of blotting paper has just passed into the hands of his eldest 
daughter, Mrs. G. H. Stokes. It is acurious and interesting heirloom for 
the Paxtons to pass on from generation to generation, and of course, 
personally, far more interesting to them than it can be to any of us. 
But a memento of this sort is and must always be interesting to every one 
of us, as well as to most of our visitors ; and I hope Mrs. Stokes will not 
think it very impertinent in Sylvanus Urban to suggest that the proper 
place for her relic is the MSS. room of the British Museum. It may not 
be generally known that when Sir Joseph Paxton was turning over this 
idea of a Palace of Glass in his mind he accidentally met Mr. Robert 
Stephenson in a railway carriage, and to this most thoughtful and accom- 
plished of engineers the Chatsworth genius propounded his idea over a 
cigar, explained all its difficulties, and asked how they were to be dealt 
with. Mr. Stephenson listened in silence to the explanation, puffing 
away at his cigar, with his eyes closed, and picturing the Paxton Palace 
in his mind’s eye, till at last he burst out in raptures over the beauty and 
originality of the conception, and offered to do anything that lay in his 
power to work out the plan, Perhaps with a man of less imagination and 
less generosity, Paxton’s brilliant thought might have been quashed in 
ten words, as so many brilliant thoughts have been quashed before now and. 
will be again ; but Mr. Stephenson strengthened and developed the idea; 
and in this pen and ink sketch of Paxton’s we have the first rude attempt 
of the architect to work out one of the most original and beautiful con- 
ceptions of our time. 





Apropos, may I ask where Lord John Russell’s original draft of the 
Reform Bill of ’32 is? That, too, like this sketch of Sir Joseph Paxton’s, 
ought to be under a glass case in the British Museum. The draft of this 
famous Bill for the reconstruction of our Parliamentary system was, as I 
suppose every one knows, sketched out by Lord John Russell upon a sheet 
of note-paper, and in this form submitted to Lord Durham and his com- 
panion for their observation, All its points were considered and dis- 
cussed by the author and his friends, the Ballot clause struck out, with 
two or three other points in the Liberal programme which it was thought 
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the country was not then quite ripe for; and in the end this plain sheet 
of note-paper, with its erasures and interlineations, was handed over to 
the Government draughtsman to put into the form of a Parliamentary 
Bill, The fate of this Bill, with all its ups and downs in the House of 
Commons and in the Lords, is matter of history ; but through all the 
hubbub of that stormy period the imagination fixes itself in the end upon 
that plain sheet of note-paper, written in Lord John Russell’s finical 
hand, lying upon the table in the Paymaster’s Office, with its author and 
Lord Durham chatting over it as quietly as Sir Joseph Paxton and 
Stephenson talked over their Glass Palace. That sheet of note-paper 
represents one of the greatest as well as one of the stormiest of English 
revolutions, Where is it? In the pigeon-holes of Whitehall, in the 
library at Chesham Place, or in the archives of Woburn? It is too 
interesting to be lost. 


WILL any one with a turn for statistics take the trouble to reckon up the 
amount raised by Englishmen yearly in the form of subscriptions to this, 
that, and the other association, religious or charitable, or for the relief of 
sufferers from an explosion in a coal pit, from fires in Illinois, from famines 
in Persia, from earthquakes in Peru, from wars like that which have laid 
waste the fairest parts of Europe during the past few years? Mr. Alder- 
man Dakin took the trouble, during his year of office as Lord Mayor, to 
go through the books of the Mansion House, and to find out how much 
had passed through the hands of the Lord Mayor in the form of relief 
funds in the course of the past twenty years. The total is upwards of 
two millions sterling, or, say, £100,000 a year. Of course, this is but a 
tithe of the total sum raised in the form of driblets in every town and 
village within the four seas ; for—to take only a single illustration—every 
town of the slightest note raised its own fund, ranging from £50 to £5,000, 
for the relief of the people of Chicago; and George Miller, keeping up 
his orphanages at Bristol, as he does, with the waifs and crumbs that fall 
from the rich man’s table, with the residuum of the public purse, has in less 
than fifteen years netted half a million sterling. These subscriptions 
form part of the taxation of the country—it is a supplementary taxation, 
imposed at our own wills, and the question of its amount is quite as 
interesting as that of our imperial and local taxes, 
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